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Have you looked lately 
at who reads The Times ? 


HAT YOU THINK about The Times and its readers may not be 
quite the whole truth. 

For The Times is read as much by actors as by admirals, by probation 
officers as by army officers, It is a newspaper for people who like to make 
up their minds themselves, and the one thing they have in common is a 
mind to make up. They are people of intelligence and originality. Since 
these two frequently add up to talent, Times readers are frequently talented 
people who rise to the top of the professions they choose. They will not 
tolerate inaccurate treatment of subjects they know well. They wish to form 
reasoned opinions on subjects they cannot know as specialists. The Times 
meets both requirements for them. 

If you want an unbiased newspaper, and if by that you do not merely 
mean one whose prejudices you share, you may well be a potential Times 
reader yourself, 


Top People read THE TIMES 
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G.C.E. ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXERCISES 


By D. COLLINS LEECH, B.A. (Hons. Eng.), Chief Examiner in English 
Language, G.C.E., University of London 6s. 9d. 


A full two years’ preparation for English Language at Ordinary Level, 
this book covers all the questions likely to be set by the leading exam- 
ination boards. Although it is primarily designed for those forms in the 
year before and the year of taking the G.C.E., the simpler questions 
may well be used by middle forms; there is enough material in the book 
for a three years’ course. To help the pupil to avoid common pitfalls 
and to develop good examination tactics there are introductory comments 
and a guide to each section. 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH 


By E. L. BLACK, M.A., M.Ed., and E. R. WOOD, B.A. 7s. 


This is the first book of a five-year course in English Language for Gram- 
mar Schools. The year’s work is divided into three terms and within each 
term there are six chapters, each providing work for at least a fortnight. 
There is ample material intended both to encourage boys and girls to read 
with understanding and enjoyment, and to inspire them to write with zest 
and imagination. In addition to the varied subjects for self-expression, a 
theme is suggested each term for serial writing, here described as Writing 
for Pleasure. 


ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR YOU 


A Course of Progressive English Language Exercises for the G.C.E. 
Ordinary Level 
By H. P. R. STANDEN, M.A. (Hons.) (London) 6s. 


This book is designed to provide practice in the types of questions set by 
the various Schools Examination Boards in the English Language Paper 
(Ordinary Level) for the G.C.E. It is primarily intended for the Pre- 
Certificate year but many of the exercises could be worked in the Certificate 
year itself. Practically every type of question set in recent years by nine 
main examining bodies has been included in the book. 
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Inspection copies on request 
Educational Department: 17 STANHOPE ST., GLASGOW, C.4 
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ENORMOUS AND STULTIFYING 


Caer) 








In THE past fifty years public examinations have gained a powerful hold 
on schools, and in the case of English it is a stranglehold. In grammar schools, 
too often imitated by modern schools, English has come to mean working 
for the Language Paper at ‘O” level. This with the aid of manuals, dimly 
conceived and drearily executed. In history, the sciences, languages, the 
candidate at ‘O’ level learns something; in w orking for the English Language 
paper he learns nothing. 

It used to be said, in justification of the English Language paper, that it 
maintained English in the curriculum. But that does not hold good today. 
If the English Language paper were dropped, even the business men who 
lament the lack of well-spelling office boys would want English to be kept 
on. It happens that as this is being written a letter arrives from a technical 
firm seeking a testimonial for a scientist. Their main requirement is the 
ability to understand English and write intelligibly. And this skill in the 
use and understanding of English does not come by ad hoc preparation, but 
as a by-product of wider English studies. The Ford Report (Liberal Education 
in a Technical Age) noted that in technical colleges the greatest improvement 
in ‘everyday’ English came about in those colleges where a wide conception 
of English teaching prevailed. The need for English literature as a core sub- 
ject, a civilising agent, is widely accepted. That good business English, good 
scientific prose, good historical writing and all the rest stem from the study 
of literature, almost as a by-product, is a proposition that needs to be as 
generally understood. 

Such ideas have not occurred to the bodies that thought up the Oxford 
and Cambridge proposal for a use of English paper. But to us it scems likely 
that the bad spelling, inability to punctuate, diffuseness, gobbledygook and 
general incompetence of expression in university entraits are connected with 
a change in the teaching of English since the ‘O’ levei paper was introduced. 

Any plan for improving the English of those seeking admission to the 
university must take into account the failure of the ‘O’ level paper, and 
examine the illiteracy of which the poor expression just noted is a symptom. 
Tinkering with symptoms will not do. And that is just what the Oxford 
and Cambridge plan consists of. The despondency one felt on reading the 
original gray pamphlet is only intensified by inspecting draft papers. A 
schoolboy, thinking that the use of English paper had some connection with 
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The Use of English, has sent us a specimen tried out on the guinea pigs. It 
confirms the worst apprehensions. It starts with a passage for comprehen- 
sion. It continues with an exercise in the detection of ‘errors of grammar, 
of vocabulary, (and) of literary tact’. It ends with a question that might be 
profitable in a context of well planned English teaching in the sixth form. 
Presented with passages from advertisements, newspapers and official publi- 
cations, candidates are invited to “Try to identify the source . . . and comment 
on the style and vocabulary, considering how far it is good or bad, and how 
well it is adapted to serve its particular purpose’. Another specimen paper 
our correspondent describes as being ‘more like an English Language “O” 
level paper, but more difficult’. 

With the history of the ‘O’ level paper in mind, no one can imagine that 
the new paper will make a jot of difference to the undergraduate’s ability to 
express himself. It will thus be an exercise in futility. This we hope may 
eventually dawn on the universities, and cause them concern. It is too much 
perhaps to expect that they will be concerned by the damage they are likely 
to cause to schools; the near-irresponsible attitude of universities over the 
years towards the English Language paper offers no encouragement. We 
have no doubt of the consequences for schools. ‘At present we sell about 
fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of past G.C.E. papers each year and the 
amount of working through these must be enormous and stultifying’. Thus 
Mr. George Bruce, who ought to know. (He was speaking in a private 
capacity, but he is Secretary to the London University Examinations Coun- 
cil.) 

Mr. Bruce was discussing the American common entrance text with its 
multiple choice type of question, capable of electronic marking. He won- 
dered if its implications for teaching could be worse than the present chewing 
of back papers. If the American system can in fact defeat preparation and 
coaching, it should be considered. It could not be more unreliable than the 
Oxbridge scheme. But the universities concerned have probably never heard 
of the American method. They simply haven’t done their homework. If 
they had, they would know too that there are good teachers of English who 
have come to grips with the illiteracy of their sixth forms. And with great 
success; every marker of G.C.E. general paper essays knows which schools 
have solved the problem. Any half-dozen of the best teachers of English 
could tell the universities what is required, as readers of this journal are aware. 

The teaching of English in schools is not as effective as it might be. Too 
often it fails to put children in touch with the best literature available to 
them; commonly it fails to produce what the universities require in their 
undergraduates. For these defects the universities, through their examining 


bodies, are mainly responsible. If there is to be any improvement, the existing 
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English Language paper must be reviewed. (A glance at the practice in 
Commonwealth countries would assist—large resources of time and energy 
expended on grammar, letter-writing, the mechanics of language, with no 
perceptible result.) Such a review would ineluctably expose the jerry-build- 
ing on which rest the present Oxbridge proposals. If Oxford and Cambridge 
let us down, we are left with the hope that other universities will take an 
independent line, assess the problem for themselves, and apply the indicated 
solution. What confronts us is a general illiteracy. The remedy is to restore 
literature to its place in the teaching of English. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for early publication: Report From a County School, by 
Brian Jackson; The Tape Recorder in the Classroom, by C. R. Crouch; 
A Village Project, by S. St. George; Projection and Involvement, by Gerald 
Hinchliffe; The Regional Newspaper in School, by Kenneth Watson; ‘Dr. 
Faustus’, by Harford Jones; An Experiment in Judging Poetry, by S. H. Irvine; 
and ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’, by J. R. Osgerby. 


LEEDS ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


It is hoped to start a “Use of English’ group shortly in Leeds. The Cir- 
culation Manager will be glad to send details to anyone interested. 





CANDIDATES ARE ADVISED 
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by 
AN EXAMINER 


THE REMARK that the only thing we learn from history is that we don’t 
learn from history would, if the word examinations was inserted instead of 
history, often be appropriate today. To put it more strongly, it is quite 
apparent to me after some years of correcting G.C.E. ‘A’ Level compositions, 
that many teachers of English in this country ignore the advice given in the 
reports on their pupils’ work which are made by the various University 
Examination Boards after the event. 

Year after year, my particular team of examiners stress the fact that can- 
didates must write only on the subject which they select for their composition. 
Yet regularly large numbers of children either produce other essays obviously 
prepared from back papers—we easily recognise these essays—which have 
little or nothing to do with the chosen subject, or else drag in, willy nilly, 
chunks of them. Many marks are lost in this way and also by too long 
off-the-point introductions which sometimes continue for several pages be- 
fore the subject to be discussed is actually reached. Risqué, inappropriate 
anecdotes are not wanted either, even if they are intended to amuse or placate 
a jaded examiner. But the type of composition that is the examiner's night- 
mare is mainly the product of girls. This consists of pages of diffuse, un- 
planned, uncontrolled, repetitive, emotive writing, much of it signifying 
practically nothing and usually sparked off by vague descriptive subjects such 
as music, highways, and the seasons. Hot air is our term for such efforts. 

Equally trying are long historical essays which have little to do with the 
selected subject. For example, if a subject such as modern art is given, we 
know very well that some candidates will start off with Cave paintings and 
perambulate here and there through the history of art, leaving the modern 
sort to be discussed only in the last brief paragraph. Or if these historically- 
minded candidates attempt a question such as the future of America, they 
will be so busy writing down all they know about America’s past that they 
will have no time to deal with her future. Sheer Geography essays are also 
a trial, and we even have some complete with detailed diagrams and coloured 
maps, while candidates with a bent for science should be warned that they 
do not acquire good marks by peppering their compositions with scientific 
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terms and formulae, or by using a laboratory note-book style. 

Many teachers appear to advise their pupils to scatter quotations up and 
down their essays in order to impress the examiner. As a result, we always 
know what the English set books of the year are, and how tired we get of 
Macbeth, for we meet the same quotations ad nauseam, often used unsuitably 
and frequently inaccurately quoted. I had this effort recently: 


The curfew knolling the nell of parting day 
And the cowherd with his cows winding over the feels. 


All these points emphasise the fact that teachers must most forcibly instruct 
their examination candidates to choose a subject about which they know 
something, to keep to that subject, and, above all, to plan their work before 
putting pen to paper, so that they see exactly where they are going. Some- 
what abstruse quotations are often given for composition subjects. These 
are usually badly done and should be avoided at all costs, unless the candidate 
really knows, or has a theory, as to what they mean. And I should like to 
stress, too, that there is no merit whatsoever in writing very long essays, 
which are naturally hurried and so careless. The best work is nearly always 
of medium length. 

The candidate’s use of English is, of course, of great importance. He should 
write in good, clear, simple English, and should never attempt to be ‘literary’. 
Jargon, colloquialisms, slang, clichés and all those remarks ‘worn smooth by 
the rippling of innumerable minds’ should be avoided. Many candidates 
nowadays echo the unctuous, condescending manner of the worse film and 
television commentators, while others use a matey, slangy, unpleasantly face- 
tious way of writing which is out of place in an examination essay, always 
highly objectionable to the examiner and is sometimes perhaps the result of 
a misguided attempt to ape George Orwell or D. H. Lawrence. 

Other yearly recurring faults are bad spelling which often is ‘abtrosious’, 
to quote an example, even the simplest words such as ‘their’ and ‘there’, 
‘knew’, ‘too’, being persistently mis-spelt, including those printed on the 
actual examination paper. 

Punctuation is always a great stumbling block for many candidates, who 
appear to think that commas may be scattered like confetti, and have no idea 
of the use of apostrophes or any other form of punctuation, except an occa- 
sional and often misplaced full-stop. Others construct long, clumsy ‘sen-. 
tences’ often without main verbs, with words in the wrong order and with 
mixed tenses, so that the compositions sound like very bad translations of 
Cicero. Some candidates write their essays in one paragraph or produce 
paragraphs of one or two lines, but most annoying of all are those scripts 
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that are almost illegible through very bad handwriting, or through faintness 
owing to pens running dry. These essays may well lose marks, especially if 
parts cannot be deciphered, and the same applies to the messy productions 
that are so difficult to read on account of erasures, alterations, and additions. 

Generally speaking, the majority of the essays we correct are tedious and 
devoid of substance, knowledge, individuality and ideas and show few signs 
of serious reading, except for the frequently recurring set books. I quite 
often, when correcting scripts at night, find myself nearly falling asleep over 
them. 

Carelessness and lack of thought are frequent failings and all candidates are 
strongly advised to re-read their work with a critical eye, for omission to do 
this sometimes results in remarks suitable for Punch. Here, to conclude, are 
some of my recent acquisitions: 


Soliciting and vice increase. We in this country are trying to do something about 
it. We can only find the offenders very large sums of money. 

Our village, which I take as being very typical, comprises one green, one pond, 
which, to add to the excitement has two ducks on it and five pubs. 

A good headmaster must first satisfy his secretary and then all his mistresses. 

Television puts an end to everything that is useful, to children in particular. 


TAPE-RECORDING BROADCASTS 


The B.B.C. announces that records of B.B.C. school broadcasts may be 
made by schools without permission, provided that the records are used only 
for instructional purposes and are destroyed at the end of the school term. 





VERSE COMPOSITION 
FOR OLDER FORMS 


Caer 








by 


GEOFFREY HAWKES 
Senior English Master, Bassingbourn Village College 


IT 1s A common experience in the Village College to read verse that is firm 
and convincing from the first and second year children: our pastoral situation 
with its shy waterways and economic farm holdings is vigorous yet secluded, 
and the children’s poems partake of the vigour and the quiet. The young 
poets are encouraged to write within their experience, and so we have poems 
written about the Massey-Harris combine harvester alongside those on Long- 
Whites, or the dead hare in the larder. A recent exercise on garden insects 
for instance, produced the following from a boy of twelve: 


The quick large body of the hunter 
Slides back to his resting place, 

And he falls down into the clinging web, 
The little blue fly, 

Which wraps him up tight till he’s dead. 


The vigour and truth are sharply realised; the boy has seen the fly quiver in 
the web, and in ‘little blue’ and ‘quick large’, ‘slides’ and ‘tight’, the image 
reaches down into a comment on life, the general truth explicit in the con- 
vincing particular. 

By the time the children reach their fourth year, however, much of this 
directness of expression (may I even suggest directness of experience?) has 
gone, and the verse lacks conviction. The immediacies of response that make 
for the uneven and often lovely movement of the verse of children on the 
threshold of puberty, are rejected in favour of an expressiveness that is con- 
sidered more adult, which means in fact that verbs lose their unconvention- 
ality and virility, and the old worn clichés of the romantic poets pepper the 
fabric of the verse, sadly enervating its texture. The writing becomes, in 
fact, self-conscious. This has been true at least with the emergent fourth 
year at the time of writing: in particular, attempts at writing lyric verse have 


been signal failures. 
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In an attempt to set matters right we recently introduced ballad making 
for these older children. In the ballad, as we presented it, a set form was 
offered: rhymed pairs, an easy rhythm, a refrain, a tale to be told. A form 
in fact that might give confidence. In my group the initial lesson opened 
with a reading of ‘Casey Jones’ from Auden and Garrett’s collection The 
Poet's Tongue. A discussion followed the reading on the use of the refeain, 
of the vigour of colloquial language (Mrs. Jones got a ‘pink’ that Casey was 
dying), and on the use of direct speech; then the children were given scraps 
of paper for their rough castings. The themes I had chosen for them were 
(i) motor-cycling, and (ii) ‘pop’ singing. I thought the boys would choose 
the motor-bikes and the girls the singers, but in the event the class split rather 
differently, several girls chosing to write about the bicycles and one or two 
boys chosing to attack Elvis Presley. Both themes aroused interest. There 
was a good deal of excitement in the class and a desire to communicate, 
bespeaking of a challenge accepted. 

At the end of this first lesson (a ‘double period’) I sat down to read through 
the first ballads. There was some rubbish, but there was good poetry too, 
much more than I'd come to expect from the fourths, and the good bristling 
texture of the best verse was a tonic to an English teacher tired of watered 
down Keats. The way the children had got on with the job showed that we 


had been right in laying stress on the simplicity of the form, for this indeed 
had given them the confidence to write freely; and with the freedom, emo- 
tions particular to the teenager in Western society were able to find con- 
vincing shape. 


THE BALLAD OF TOM CARTER 


‘Be careful dear,” said his mum, 

‘Huh,’ he thought, “He’d show his girl he was no bum!’ 
His girl on the pillion, he kicked the starter, 

He’d show her why they called him Hot Rod Carter. 


The powerful Norton roared into life 

And began to fly along like a gleaming knife; 
Seventy—Eighty, what a run! 

He said “Look at this honey, we're doing a ton.’ 
Turning the corner, down into third, 

“Wow! getta load of that bird’. 

Yet round the next corner lurked a guy called Death. 
He whispered huskily, “Oh Beth’. 

He tried to swerve, the big-headed cuss. 

But they died together—in the back of a bus. 
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This seems good by any standard and worth looking into. I would say that 
it is an adequate comment not only on a motor-cycling accident, but also 
on some of the difficulties of adolescence in a society which denies manhood 
until some seven or eight years after puberty. I hadn’t expected these diffi- 
culties to crystallise round a motor-cycling theme, but it became apparent 
that given an adequate symbol the children could produce written work that 
would yield light on some of their half-conscious perplexities. “The Ballad 
of Tom Carter’ is a fruitful ground for the teacher. Here is a teenage boy, 
in the opening lines, knocking against parental discipline, independence 
equalling virility. Might we not go on? The connection between generation 
and death is surely realised in the symbol of the bicycle itself: ‘like a gleaming 
knife’ is applied to machinery that appears so much integrated into the psyche 
of the young male as to stand for potency. (It may be noted that Dylan 
Thomas used a knife both as a generative and destructive symbol.) And see 
how easily death is handled in the phrase ‘a guy called Death’; and to find 
it in the back of a bus where one might expect to find love-making is nicely 
ironic. The ballad was written by a boy of sixteen. To have written this 
poem is to have explored something of the complexities of living in a trouble- 
some world. 

We will take another ballad in a similar vein by a slightly younger boy. 
The writer, a much travelled boy of fourteen, refused advice on length of 


line and the rhythm of the model, and produced a piece of writing of good 
penetration. 


MOTOR BIKE BLUES 


His lights pierce the gloom, 
He’s doing ton-ten: 

He’s going to meet his doom 
Along with better men. 


He’s closed down the throttle 
But he’s been on the drink, 
Death caused by a bottle; 
And he didn’t stop to think. 


A powerful Norton 

With cylinders twin 

Broken like cotton, 

And his time is wearing thin. 
And now he has his name 
Chalked up all alone, 


And his is the blame 
Because it’s chalked on a stone. 
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The abrupt movement corresponds well with the content, particularly in the 
final stanzas where the frailty of human existence is well given in ‘cotton’ 
and ‘wearing thin’, and where the epitaph is ‘chalked’ on a stone. Again, in 
this poem, though not so forcibly as in “The Ballad of Tom Carter’, we find 
the identification of the motor-cycle with young manhood. 

Of the two themes the motor-cycling produced the better work, the rider’s 
response to the machine being far more intimate than the response to ‘pop’ 
singers. The children could find little to ‘latch on to’ in Elvis Presley and 
Cliff Richard and indeed there is little; no bone and blood, no humanity, 
in spite of the candid biographies, only something thin and ultimately dam- 
aging to awakening manhood and womanhood. In fact only some four or 
five children could really find anything to say about them, the best being a 
forthright recoil in no uncertain terms from one of the older boys. 

The girls in the class produced some very good clearly turned work, an 
example of which is “The Old Car’. The ballad, which comes closer to the 
given model than any other, tells the story of a near accident (as a point of 
interest, no girl allowed a fatality into her poem) and was of particular interest 
to me because the writer had shown little enthusiasm for poetry throughout 
the time she'd been in the group. The ballad is long, but the opening verse 
and refrain will indicate the vitality of the whole. 


THE OLD CAR 
The car stopped, the brakes jammed on, 
Out of the car jumped my boy friend John. 
He said, “Let's go for a ride 
And look around the countryside.’ 
So off we went with a jump 
I hit my ankle it came up in a lump. 
Refrain 
The car did bump and it did creak 
And then the petrol began to leak, 
The doors did rattle and they did shake 
And a terrific draught gave your neck such an ache. 


Then it began to spit with rain... 


and so on: a plain tale well told, but lacking in depth. A tale, however, that 
made an excellent subject for choral speaking when the class came to make 
the final tape recording. 

The last ballad I will have room to quote is also rather long, but contains 
a good deal of imagery that is powerful. I am tempted to see the bridge in 
the refrain as one across the Rubicon that separates boyhood from manhood. 
The ‘sword being drawn from a sticky sheath’ is suggestive in one light of 
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the sharpness and voracity of death, the sheath being rich with blood; and 
‘sighing like a cooking joint’ has for me the feeling of mankind in extremity. 
The end is unconvincing and needs reshaping, the sea being out of context 
and brought in merely to get a rhyme. 


BALLAD OF JOEY BROWN 


Joe Brown’s hotrod turned to a whine, 
He was taking his dame to dine, 

Over the bridge roaring away 

Joe and his girlfriend, out for the day; 
Out of the city into the lane 

Sweeping the bike into the nearside lane. 


Refrain 
Joey Brown Hugging the throttle, 
Joe and his girl friend out for the day; 
Joe Brown had been at the bottle 
Over the bridge and roaring away. 


There came a hissing from underneath 

Like a sword being drawn from a sticky sheath, 

At 80 his tyre was going down 

Was this the end for Joey Brown: 

“Get Off’ he shouted at the top of his voice, 

But poor Jane Kipps had got no choice. 
Refrain 

His brakes were pressed to their furthest point 

Sighing like a cooking joint. 

Over and over went the three, 

Joe, Jane and the bike and into the sea. 

A terrible scuffle franticly increased 


Then stopped, Joey and Jane had deceased. 
Refrain 

It seems to me that the poem explores, in a kind of fantasy, the young writer’s 
apprehensions of coition, of the violence inherent in sex, and the difficulty 
in resolving the poem perhaps reflects the boy’s unresolved fears: but whilst 
the teacher should be aware of this subconscious content, he should never 
attempt to bring it to the surface in subsequent discussion, but discuss the 
offered level. 

The new departure has been enough of a success to warrant exploring 
other themes. Among these we may well include Christian problems and 
those of the home situation, topics which have already evoked interest in 


class discussion periods. 
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by 
A. J. BAYLEY 


Assistant in English, Grimsby College of Further Education 


TECHNICAL STUDENTS are well aware, by reason of their vocational stud- 
ies, of the necessity for clear expression in imparting knowledge of a tech- 
nology. They realise their need for developed powers of comprehension to 
follow or explain technical instructions. 

Acquiring the ability to describe with clarity and precision is a gradual 
process, and the students must progress from stage to stage. Even before 
they attempt the description of the simplest object, it is necessary for them 
to have full understanding of the force of the words they will be using. They 
should consider terms such as ‘tool’, ‘utensil’, ‘implement’, ‘instrument’ and 
‘apparatus’, attempting to determine the particular category for various arti- 
cles such as a hammer, a rolling-pin, and a hypodermic syringe. Lists so 
formed may be used in an attempt to discover the precise shades of meaning 
of the terms through a discussion of why one word would be more appro- 
priate than another in describing a certain object. 

The next step is to define an object, and to explain briefly its purpose. 
The essentials of a definition will soon become apparent when students com- 
pare volunteered definitions and those taken from a good dictionary. The 
necessity for a general yet precise terminology will be discovered from the 
comparison of definitions of a chisel such as ‘a kind of thick knife’, ‘a steel 
cutting implement used by stone masons’ and ‘a steel tool used in shaping 
wood’, 

For a full description of an object, it is always helpful to have the object 
on display, so that its shape, size and material composition may be discussed 
and verified practically, and the most appropriate phrases for description 
chosen from a volunteered set. During discussion of the simpler objects, it 
is useful to tackle some of the problems of finding precise terms. In the 
safety-pin, for instance, if the pin is bent in a “U’ shape so that the point 
returns to the head, is the coil spring at the bottom or in the middle of 
the pin? 

A stage further brings the student to the description of objects which are 
constructed of several parts and work in some way to carry out their proper 
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function. Here again comparison of phrases helps in forming a sense of pre- 
cision in terminology. Of the two phrases ‘two steel bars riveted together’ 
and ‘two steel blades centrally pivoted’ which gives the clearer impression 
of a pair of scissors and why: Demands may be made on the vocabulary 
the students have acquired in the study of other subjects. By an appeal to 
their Mechanics or Physics training the students may be led to recognise the 
lever principle in a pair of scissors, seeing the blades as levers and so supplying 
the word ‘leverage’ in connection with the scissors’ action, a concept at which 
it would seem difficult to arrive without resort to these departmentalised 
vocabularies. They will discover a fulcrum at the pivoting point, and inci- 
dentally realise that English and a technical vocabulary are not mutually ex- 
clusive as the segregation of subjects has perhaps made them appear. 

By this time the students should be ready to attempt a full, individual 
description of an object. In a comprehensive description the obvious order 
to give the clearest impression will be a definition, a description of the 
appearance of the object, of its parts, structure and construction, and an 
explanation of its working. It is here that collaboration in the teaching of 
English and a Science subject, say Physics, may be of great benefit, since 
the writing-up of experiments and the descriptions of apparatus provide a 
definite purpose for the employment of English which is hard to simulate 
by the hypothetical exercises of an orthodox English text book. The students 
have to describe a spring balance, a necessary item of equipment in the Physics 
Laboratory, and if their description is to be effective they must apply what 
they have learnt about descriptive writing to their explanations of the prin- 
ciple and workings of the balance. This power of clear expression is also 
required in the theoretical aspects of handicraft, in describing articles the 
students may be making in metal or wood, or in retailing to others techniques 
they have used. The students should be required to furnish a description of 
how they made a garden trowel or a piston, from the planning stage to the 
completion. Here again the context of actual and practical workmanship 
provides against the divorce of English from its purpose. 

At this stage I have found it helpful to point out the relationship between 
the descriptive exercises and the instruction manuals and advertising pam- 
phlets of engineering and electrical firms. It is easy for the English specialist 
to forget that ‘literature’ has other than the usual connotation for the crafts- 
man and technologist. Many firms will willingly supply ‘literature’ about 
their machines and mechanical appliances. Alternatively there must be many 
instructional booklets on electrical shavers, sewing machines and lawn- 
mowers in most homes, and an enthusiastic class can usually produce a car 
maintenance manual or an instruction book for a tape-recorder or record- 
player. The consideration of such instructions, if possible with the object 
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itself in view, should place the emphasis on clarity of expression. Since it is 
the purpose of an instruction pamphlet to explain, how useful, in fact, is 
the booklet? It is helpful here also to consider the relevance of diagrams, 
whether they illustrate or whether they even take over any of the functions 
of description, and in what ways they are complementary to the text in the 
clearest instructions. Used in this manner the technical pamphlets become 
texts for comprehension and criticism, and the students gain an idea of the 
essentials of this kind of writing 

The students should then be put into the situation of someone having to 
write the instruction manual or the advertising description, including de- 
scriptions of how to dismantle or reassemble given pieces of apparatus. In 
this way their work in English is given an immediately perceptible relevance 
to their vocational training, and its benefits become obvious. 


COURSES 


From 29th July to sth August a Summer School on “The Assessment of 
Contemporary Literature’ will be held at Bristol University. There will be 
three seminars of not more than 8-10 students on Drama, The Novel and 
Poetry. The standard aimed at will be that of immediate post-graduate 
work. Applications should be sent to the Director of Extra-mural Studies, 
The University, Bristol 8, by 20th May. 


A Ministry Course on English, for teachers in grammar schools, will be 
held from 18th to 26th July at Girton College, Cambridge. Applications 
(Form 106 RSC from local education authorities) must be made immed- 
iately. 
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At A TIME when the teacher is bedevilled by a superabundance of text- 
books, all too many of which consist largely of discrete exercises, we believe 
that there is a constant danger that technical exercises and academic disciplines 
may occupy too large a place in the teaching not only of grammar school 


children but also of much less able pupils. The fact that the aim of technical 
competence is easier to accept and work towards than any ill-defined concept 
such as personality development still frequently leads to a lack of balance. 

It is not, however, as difficult as some assume to formulate aims which 
enable one to link all imaginative work together in such a way that the 
children easily perceive meaningful connections between different aspects of 
the subject. To present certain aims of this kind and to indicate some tech- 
niques which together form an integrated approach is the purpose of this 
article. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty we face in this task is the wide variety 
of assumptions about what I have loosely termed ‘imaginative work’. We 
must therefore begin by defining our own terms and stating our own beliefs. 
By ‘imaginative work’ we do not mean undisciplined self-expression, indul- 
gence in fantasy nor any state of purely verbal intoxication. We are con- 
cerned above all with accurate perception of various kinds, with the ‘concrete’ 
basis of the imagination, i.e. with the primary importance of the object as 
opposed to the words describing it. Many children are confused by the 
injunction, “Use your imagination!’ The concept invariably arouses the idea 
of something SEEN and seen VAGUELY. It is not only this vagueness that 
we deprecate but also the undue pre-occupation with the purely visual. In 
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our view, any thorough training of the imagination, such as it is the duty of 
the English teacher to undertake, should aim at the full, regular and enjoyable 
exercising of this faculty, involving not only accurate visualisation but also 
a heightened consciousness of all sense impressions. The matter should not 
stop here, however, for from an increased awareness of his own sensations 
and feelings the child must be led to a similar insight into the character, sen- 
sations and feelings of others—an insight which in its highest form becomes 
a moral one. 

We have been led to this view by our concern with the strange inarticu- 
lateness of many children from the third year upwards. This is not entirely 
attributable to the effects of adolescence; they have been allowed to bury 
much of their own experience, never having been shown its significance; 
they have learnt to look at things and see nothing. This visual incapacity, 
though the most obvious, is far from being the only symptom they show— 
their other senses seem similarly undeveloped. While this is most obviously 
true of children of average or poor intelligence it also applies to the more 
able. 

At the age of fifteen the perceptive incapacity is too well established—too 
accepted—to be remedied; our efforts must be concentrated primarily on 
the first and second year children, with suitable modification of the approach 
in later years. Furthermore the natural disposition and mental equipment of 
children of this age make them peculiarly receptive to such an approach. 
For these reasons and because space is limited we have confined ourselves in 
this article almost entirely to work with the first two years. 

In what follows the children are classified under three headings: Academic 
—the top 2/3 sets of grammar school calibre; Semi-academic—the fourth, 
fifth and sixth sets—secondary modern with some examination potential; 
Non-academic—the bottom three sets—poor secondary modern standard 
with no academic potential and prospects of reaching only elementary stand- 
ards of technical competence. 


I. IMAGINATIVE COMPOSITION 

The quality of the work produced depends on the kind of preparation. 
I think that we all at times ask children to sit and ‘imagine’. I do not think 
that we are often consistent enough about it, however; when we occasionally 
make this demand upon the children their concentration frequently breaks 
down and they begin to daydream. It is fatally easy to become discouraged 
because of this and to modify our demands accordingly. We should realise, 
however, that what we are trying to do is not easy; we are trying to establish 
a mental discipline and this is not something that children take to naturally. 
The most effective way of helping them is not by shortening the period of 
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preparation (at Churchfields we insist on five minutes during which no 
writing is allowed) but by feeding their imaginations and sustaining their 
wavering concentration by means of occasional provocative questions. A 
well judged question is, I am sure, worth twenty ‘helpful suggestions’. 

Once the preparation is finished the children are encouraged to write for 
as long as they can sustain their concentration at an intense level. With semi- 
academic sets and below in the first and second years this will probably be 
about twenty minutes. Academic sets will probably be able to keep it up for 
rather longer, particularly in the second year when they have learnt to tackle 
more complex subjects and to show some appreciation of mood. At this 
stage more than five minutes may be needed for preparation. 

We believe that the training in imaginative composition should follow a 
definite progression on the stages which we have indicated below, together 
with some suggested topics. To some extent these may appear artificial but 
it is understood that overlapping will occur. 

First and second years: Visualisation. 

Subjects at first strictly limited in scope and designed to train the ‘inward 
eye’: thrush and snail; plough cutting a furrow; fog round a lamp post. 

Quite soon, however, this will lead on to other modes of perception: wave 
breaking over a rock; kettle boiling; water in the gutter. 

After some practice in the description of actions, scenes and objects, it will 
probably be found desirable to look at people, though at first from a purely 
external standpoint: our postman; our doctor: the barber. 

Before any more profound insight into people can be expected there is an 
intermediate stage which the child must explore. Having learnt something 
of what is involved in the accurate perception of external objects, he must 
learn that his own thoughts and feelings offer a new and fascinating field. 
Here he is not only asked to remember but also to indulge in a little con- 
trolled introspection. Though this is difficult it is also vitally important; all 
too many older children appear pathetically unconscious of, or at any rate 
inarticulate about, their own feelings. 

Possible subjects: in the dentist's waiting room;.more homework!; in 
detention; boredom in a lesson; on leaving the cinema; leaving the school 
on a wet day; lunch-hour snowfall; on the big dipper at a fair; my first 
cigarette. 

Only when the children have learnt to explore in detail many aspects of 
their own experience can there be very much point in inviting them to 
imagine their feelings in situations outside that experience. When this pre- 
paratory stage has been properly covered, however, such invitations are not 
only reasonable but are essential for that full and wide development of the 
imaginative faculty which is our ultimate aim. At this point a host of situa- 
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tions from books will suggest themselves as the basis of written work. Other 
topics will include subjects such as: in prison, in a refugee camp; lost on the 
moor; etc. 

From the kind of exercise in self projection above the child must be led 
on in his third and fourth years until he is able, by the use of his imagination, 
to understand the feelings of people not only unlike himself but even abhor- 
rent to him. The development of this faculty of empathy seems to us to 
represent the final stage in our training of his imagination and the most 
difficult one. To feel with others is a hard discipline for him to learn, par- 
ticularly as it cuts right across ways of thought and judgements accepted 
unthinkingly by most people around him. This last factor not only makes 
our task more difficult—it also makes its accomplishment, even on a limited 
scale, vital. Incidentally, it is worth noting that with third and fourth year 
academic sets this work may well link up with comprehension exercises 
involving the re-orientation of viewpoint and the correct use of the terms 
‘subjective’ and ‘objective’, or ‘detached’ and ‘involved’. 

Possible subjects (requiring not a description of, but an entry into the feel- 
ings of the person): schoolmaster with a headache; park-keeper after gala 
day; pilot about to crash; good/bad student waiting for exam results; thief 
in dock; mother whose child is out very late; guest speaker at speech-day; 
deaf person on receiving first effective hearing aid; salesman told too old to 
work; miner trapped underground. 

With the non-a¢ademics much of the work at the various stages should 
be oral, occasionally leading to class composition on the board, but we feel 
strongly that they should maintain throughout the same method of imagina- 
tive preparation. For no sets are we suggesting that the foregoing should 
constitute a basic course but merely that it should provide a constantly re- 
curring element of the work. 


2. POETRY AND FREE VERSE 

We can perhaps best illustrate our criteria in the writing of both free verse 
and prose by quoting Kierkegaard’s dictum: “The more limited the material 
the more difficult the task because it is a direct test of the powers of descrip- 
tion. The more one can depend on generalisations the easier it is, the more 
concrete the observation the more difficult it is’. 

Even non-academic first-year children can come to appreciate the accuracy 
of good writing, but the effect on their written work is more marked if their 
reading is organised along certain lines. Consider, for instance, such poems 
as Roethke’s ‘Child on Top of a Greenhouse’ or Ted Hughes’ “The Thought- 
Fox’. It is not difficult to demonstrate that the adequacy of the language to 
the experience is due in large part to the particularity, the precision, the 
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appropriate expressiveness of the verbs. Our constant direction of their atten- 
tion to the verb as a primary part of any poetry has been reflected in the care 
with which children will now judge the merits of each other’s work. 

It is important to supply them with a critical armoury which is fitted to 
become more subtle and more flexible as they themselves mature. We have 
found it profitable to encourage the currency of such terms as live, dead, 
vague and expressive, but it is not enough for a child to defend a word on the 
grounds that it is ‘expressive’ or condemn it for being ‘inexpressive’: one 
must constantly modify the terms in the light of the context: inexpressive? 
But what does it fail to express? In what sense is it vague? Expressive? Very 
well, but what sort of sensation, what sort of rhythm is it expressing? 

Needless to say, such work involves considerable reading aloud, for we 
also aim to stress the fact that the sound of a word is ideally an important 
part of its meaning, and that the much-canvassed ‘beauty of sound’ approach 
to poetry is ridiculous since it considers sound as an independent abstracted 
entity, instead of judging it in relation to meaning. Such work is always a 
pleasure for eleven- and twelve-year-olds for they still have a natural, un- 
abashed enthusiasm for such experience and enjoy also a rigorous application 
of searching standards to the work both of their peers and of their betters. 

When we have read a particularly successful poem—Graves’ ‘Flying 
Crooked’ or Thomas Hardy’s ‘Sheep Fair’—we then examine, in some detail, 
the adequacy of the words to the experience. The discussion covers such 
topics as rhythm, the use of repetition, onomatopoeia, the tactile force of a 
metaphorical verb. 

We may then leave the poem for a few days but eventually we ask them 
to give expression to a similar range of sensations. The first five minutes of 
the lesson are always given over to reflection, aided and directed by the 
occasional question, after which they are invariably anxious to write down 
the results of their reflection. This exercise in intense perceptual concentra- 
tion must not, we believe, be employed too often: once a fortnight is prob- 
ably as often as is prudent: the intensity is something one has no right to 
demand of them in every lesson! 

Once the lesson is under way they will then work at their own several 
paces and one has the opportunity when each finishes to discuss a particular 
word or phrase which they are free to justify or modify, according to the 
degree of conviction involved. One can then legitimately ask them to tidy 
up and re-copy their work at home, but this kind of thing cannot be produced 
outside the classroom. 

All this may sound a little rarified, but the significant feature of such work 
is that it soon begins to influence other written work: they may be asked to 
write a story for the school magazine; one knows from the work produced 
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in such a vacuum that even at twelve they have a critical equipment and are 
prepared to use it creatively in their own written work, to produce a series 
of more controlled and adequate versions of the same work, vigorously ex- 
punging the vague and indefinite. 

Free verse is particularly appropriate for several reasons; it lends itself to 
a concentration of effects not often found in prose: narrative-writing often 
becomes tenuous and loosely constructed, and also lends itself particularly 
to derivative writing; the nature of rhythm can be more clearly and graphic- 
ally demonstrated. 

With academic sets we have found it profitable to explore the possibilities 
of individual devices such as simile, metaphor, onomatopoeia; exercises in 
the manipulation of such technical ‘tricks’ have proved enjoyable, the final 
aim being to integrate such effects in the over-all discipline of controlled 
description. 


3. PICTURES 

The use of pictures has already been discussed in THE USE OF ENGLISH. A 
more controlled use of pictures is to discuss the content and attempt to find 
a verbal equivalent for the pigments; this is particularly profitable since it 
involves such questions as “What do you think the painter intended by using 
this colour?’, “What is the effect’, or “What mood is conveyed?’ Similarly 
if one has the benefit of a co-operative art-staff, there are many possibilities in 
the exchange of work between the two departments. We recently discussed 
at some length the merits of a singularly brilliant painting of a volcano by 
a first-year boy and then attempted to convey similar effects. We learnt 
that each medium has its own possibilities and its particular limitations. Like- 
wise we explored some competent descriptive writing to see what equivalent 
could be found for them with paint and brush. 

Such exchanges are not only salutary injections of other disciplines, but 
are also further demonstrations of the value of controlled, concentrated re- 
flection. We know little of art teaching, but it is significant that much of 
the liveliest painting and sculpture has come from a similar regimen. The 
rule which emerges from all this is, briefly: concentrate on the thing per- 
ceived and on the perception and the words will take care of themselves; or, 
as D. J. Enright put it: 

Oh our mistaken teachers !— 

It was not a proper respect for words that we need, 
But a decent regard for things, those older 
Creatures and more real. 


4. MIME 
In the first two years our approach to drama has been through relatively 
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formal mime work. This is because it seemed most obviously to involve the 
kind of imaginative concentration which we have sought throughout. Once 
again the aim is an improvement in observation and perception of all kinds, 
an improvement which we hope will be reflected in more accurate and per- 
sonal description, more detailed narrative and more thoughtful and imagina- 
tive reading. The peculiar advantage of this method lies in the fact that the 
discipline involved is almost identical with that suggested in the sections on 
verse and imaginative writing. 

Here again the material is initially drawn exclusively from the children’s 
first-hand experience. The first two or three lessons are conducted with the 
children all working—as individuals—on the same subjects. This might 
horrify the purists by its apparent resemblance to a gym lesson but it enables 
one rapidly to familiarise the children with certain basic ideas and, since they 
are all doing the same thing, it also breaks their initial self-consciousness 
(particularly if the teacher joins in). During these early weeks we introduce 
the ideas of tension and relaxation and lay great stress on the need for intense 
concentration for a few minutes before anything is mimed. The subjects 
deal firstly with everyday movements, occupations, sports, etc., going on 
to exercises in the impact of character and mood on movement. After work- 
ing all together, the children are given basic situations (c.g. ‘at the seaside’, 
‘in the snow’) in which each has to play a part. Here they may work in small 
groups. If at this stage some of their work shows superficial concentration 
—that ‘playground slickness’ which appears occasionally in the dramatic 
work of most children—we have found a good remedy to be the injunction. 
“Do it in slow motion’. This concept appeals to them and leads almost 
invariably to a rapid improvement. 

From the common participation in given situations the transition to group 
work is easy and natural. We have found it best for the teacher himself to 
select balanced groups of from six to eight children and, regardless of the 
inevitable protests, to keep the same groups for at least a term. At this stage 
we will be concerned almost exclusively with family and work situations. 
This avoids any street-corner melodrama and brings home to the children 
the fact that much of the stuff of drama lies on the doorstep or in the kitchen. 
Group mimes may usefully lead on to narrative in character—where each 
child narrates the incident in which he took part from the point of view of 
the character he acted. This is a bridge between mime and spoken drama, 
for it exercises the children in speech without allowing them to lose the sense 
of character—something which frequently happens if they are allowed to 
abandon mime too early, or too completely in favour of impromptu play- 
making. 

While they are still getting used to group work it is a good plan to begin 
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each lesson with a few minutes’ mime drill or with mime plays. These are 
written by the children before the drama lesson at which the teacher may 
then distribute the best ‘scripts’ for acting. Alternatively, one child may be 
asked to read a play while the remainder mime the action concurrently. This 
is particularly useful, in that any vagueness in the verbs used by the child is 
immediately spotted, and the function of adverbial constructions as refining 
and modifying the verb also becomes clear. A complementary exercise after 
a demonstration of mime, or a film such as Marcel Marceau’s ‘Pantomimes’, 
is to attempt an adequate description of the action. 

In all the drama and mime work, discussion plays a vital part; through it, 
after such exercises as that above, the children come to perceive that the 
various aspects of work in English are closely related. Soon the teacher is 
able to leave to them the task of a little salutary destructive criticism after 
they have watched each other’s efforts, and can concentrate on pointing out 
to them what is good and how it could be made still better. 

After perhaps two terms spent on family and work situations, groups are 
encouraged to enact a wider variety of scenes, including some suggested by 
books they have read or by lessons in other subjects, history and geography 
in particular. Just as mime revealed vagueness in writing, so will it give the 
teacher some insight into the children’s reading, superficiality in the latter 
being clearly revealed. By now the children’s desire to use words to ‘act 
proper’ as one child put it will have become highly vocal. The timing of 
the change must be left to the judgement of the individual teacher, but when- 
ever it is made he should be prepared for some loss of imaginative concen- 
tration. This deterioration should only be temporary, however; if it seems 
more than this it should be countered by a renewed stress on the importance 
of the mimed preparation of all playlets. It is sometimes possible to ask the 
children to compare a good mime with a poor spoken play in such a way 
that they see clearly how much significant detail has been lost. 

Throughout the first two years we try to accustom the children to the 
links between imaginative writing, mime and poetry. Sometimes we have 
managed to use mime (with academic and semi-academic sets) to illuminate 
relatively difficult techniques; thus we have found it possible to relate drama- 
tic work to such concepts as ‘atmosphere’ in description. This fits in very 
well with mimed situations involving the basic emotions: joy, anger, fear, 
greed, jealousy, depression, boredom, sadness, etc. In this context, scenes 
dealing with different kinds of weather are also very useful, for example: 
lost in fog, caught in a thunderstorm, heat-wave, etc. Another technique 
which can well be related to dramatic work is the writing and punctuation 
of dialogue, which when treated in isolation is relatively meaningless. 

With non-academic sets one’s aim in written work may well be the attain- 
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ment of a reasonable standard in narrative. We have found mimed and acted 
incidents an admirable starting point for this. Obviously these children will 
never attain thorough technical competence but their imaginations are fed 
by mime and their writing subsequently shows much more detailed obser- 
vation, more personal feeling and a better ordering of narrative. In the second 
year they seem to respond particularly well to subjects of wider scope, for 
instance incidents involving the life of a whole village, in the enactment of 
which each child has his own part to play. 


We have tried in this article to put forward a case for the conscious integ- 
ration of most kinds of imaginative work and to suggest ways in which this 
may be achieved. Whether or not we have succeeded in this, we should 
like to acknowledge with gratitude our debt, obvious as it is, to those past 
contributors to THE USE OF ENGLISH who have guided our steps, particularly 
in such matters as the writing of free verse and the use of pictures. Finally, 
we should like to recommend the following books which we have found 
particularly helpful in connection with topics dealt with in this article: 


William James: Selected Papers in Philosophy (Everyman). 
William Walsh: The Use of the Imagination (Chatto). 
Boris Ford: Young Readers: Young Writers (Hutchinson). 
Rose Bruford: Speech and Drama (Methuen). 

Holmes: What is and what might be. 


BUILD-UPS 


It cannot be entirely good to have considerable industry’ devoted to the 
bamboozlement of the many about the merits of the few. 
J. K. Galbraith, The Liberal Hour 
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Tuts 1s not a play that people normally read much. The popular notion 
is that it is a smart young man’s overlush satire on smart young men. There 
are far too many puns, verbal jokes, topical allusions. Who is now interested 
in ‘red dominicals’ and ‘golden letters’ or in Banks’ dancing horse, or even 
in Raleigh’s Schoole of Night (or Knight as modern editors pointedly spell 
it)? 

Yet when I saw the play produced with charm and zest and style at Strat- 
ford a few years ago I was completely captivated. I liked the wit, the satire 
and the elegance, although I had no thought of producing it myself. Indeed, 
when our student Shakespeare Society last year decided by a substantial 
majority to tackle Love’s Labour's Lost we were no doubt influenced by the 
unusally large number of female parts; and I remember going home that 
evening half doubting the wisdom of our choice. But, after the first few 
rehearsals, we made a very important discovery: despite its difficulties, this 
play was just the thing for a College of Education. It tells the story of four 
young men deciding to give up the world and women in order to devote 
themselves to their studies, and like all students, learning their lesson—that 
true education comes from a careful study of women. 

There is no doubt that Shakespeare when he wrote Love’s Labour's Lost 
had in mind the coteries of learning flourishing in certain circles in England 
and France, and in particular the semi-secret societies that dealt with the 
blacker arts as well as philosophy. In reply to Berowne’s outburst of tor- 
mented praise for dark Rosaline, the King utters the famous lines disapprov- 
ing of dark colouring—lines which Arthur Acheson and others believe to 
contain a reference to the School of Atheism encouraged by Sir Walter 
Raleigh: 

Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons and the school of night. 


Undoubtedly Rosaline, a version of the Dark Lady, is a fascinating study 
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—sharp, cruel, mercilessly attractive; but it was the general satirical flavour 
of the play that appealed to the students. Love’s Labour's Lost is, as we 
described it on our posters, ‘a Satire on Love and Learning’. The four men 
make all kinds of extravagant claims to scholarship backed by the most 
elaborate oaths; but the four women find it only too easy to attract them 
and make them give up their oaths. In that charming scene, II i, where the 
men steal up to Boyet to make inquiries about their lady-loves, we had each 
girl go through a little private ritual of curtseying to the princess as she was 
being discussed by the men at the other side of the stage. In a way this is 
typical of the atmosphere we found building up as the play stirred into life: 
it is full of an elegance and galanterie that, gauze like, drape the satire and 
the wit. A young man’s play it may well be; and there may indeed be an 
overdose of verbal fireworks (this aspect did appeal very strongly to our 
own Clever Young Men). Yet it is also the play of a young man who had 
already mastered a variety of styles of poetry and could enjoy both practising 
and satirising them all. In Act IV Scene 3 the King reads his metaphysical 
poem about tears and dewdrops; Longaville tries hard to make his rhetorical 
and antithetical outpouring sound like poetry; then finally we have the 
lyrical, Goethe-esque outburst of Dumain—-with such a couplet as: 


But alack! my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 


Severe cuts had to be made in the Armado-Moth scenes—for instance we 
felt impelled to remove all the rigmarole about ‘l’envoy’ and ‘the goose’. 
Yet these scenes were not without their interest and fun: Armado was pre- 
sented in the high Don Quixote tradition, and Moth was played by a young 
lady whose mocking gestures and quick, balletic movements added a brisk- 
ness to the wordy exchanges. Naturally there was great enthusiasm for the 
Holofernes-Nathaniel-Dull scenes, for the continual use and misuse of Latin, 
the bandying about of words, the references to the business of education, 
and indeed the whole satirical approach to learning. We should never have 
dreamt of cutting the reference to ‘the monster ignorance’ with his ‘de- 
formed look’, or the reference to ‘the posteriors of the day which the rude 
multitude call the afternoon’, or even Don Armado’s celebrated question 
with its unexplained allusion: ‘Do you not educate youth at the Charge- 
house on the top of the mountain?’ 

An audience might well find the earlier parts of this play rather puzzling, 
especially if cuts have not been made; but the last scene, Act V Scene ii—a 
play in itself—is a sheer delight and wonderfully varied, with music, masqu- 
ing, a comic pageant, a touch of tragedy, and finaily the singing of the two 
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nature lyrics. The first highlight is the entry of the four men disguised as 
Russians, and an amusing situation develops when they try to engage the 
ladies—the wrong ladies—in conversation and in dancing. Here we came 
upon just the kind of topical allusion one hopes for in a modern satire: the 
Russians declare that they want ‘nothing but peace and gentle visitation’. 
This part of the play had problems of grouping, and in fact one had to look 
upon it more as a ballet than a play. There is a certain charm in the dialogue 
as it moves from one couple to the next, and the problem is to keep the 
grouping fluid and the play flowing smoothly at this point. When the 
Russian business has been exposed by the women and there has been a deal 
of flyting between the two groups, an attempt is made to p'acate the ladies 
by presenting the Pageant of the Nine Worthies. It is at this point that I 
feel Love's Labour's Lost is superior to A Midsummer Night's Dream: the pag- 
eant appears to me to have far more comic possibilities than the better- 
known comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. Towards the end the interlude 
degenerates into a rather cruel passage in which the poor worthies are mocked 
by the four gallants whose egos have been rather deflated; and it is upon this 
scene of farce that the shadow of tragedy suddenly falls—Mercade enters to 
announce the death of the princess’s father. Although some people object 
to this as being a kind of deus ex machina effect, I myself felt it was just the 
touch required to bring the young people from their egotistical activities to 
a consideration of others—to bring them back, in fact, to reality. 

There follows the very serious passage between the princess and the king; 
then comes the third piece of entertainment—the singing of the two nature 
lyrics, Spring and Winter which strongly reflect the new chastened mood 
of realism. We must admit to taking liberties with the last lines of the play. 
These are attributed in the Folio to Armado, and the last six words do not 
appear in the Quarto at all. Since the emphasis throughout had been on the 
partings of the men from the women, I felt that the final parting—which 
has more than a hint of pathos about it—should be pointed by giving these 
lines to the princess; and so in our students’ production it was the princess 
who said: “You that way: we this way’. 

In our training colleges in Scotland (or Colleges of Education as they are 
now called) we have students of various categories, so that our societies draw 
their membership from technical and art students, non-graduate women, 
graduates in various subjects, overseas groups and others. For our produc- 
tion of Love’s Labour's Lost we required a variety of talents and skills, and 
we were particularly lucky to have art and technical people who designed 
and made our costumes and sets. Problems of text appealed to the honours 
graduates in English; and they were glad to have an opportunity of getting 
to know a play they had given little thought to in their university course. 
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by 
J. R. OSGERBY 


Senior Lecturer in English, Hull Training College 


WE FREQUENTLY hear complaints about the poor, and constantly deter- 
iorating, quality of students’ ‘English’. Those who complain about ‘poor 
English’ usually mount their attack against faulty spelling, punctuation, and 
grammatical construction. Hence they imply that ‘poor English’ is the result 
of neglect of the teaching of formal grammar. Really, their complaints arise, 
not so much because students make many individual grammatical errors, but 
rather because many students are unable to express themselves clearly and 
interestingly. And the fact is that this incapacity usually has nothing to do 
with ‘English’ but is due to a student’s failure to master the material on which 
his written work is based; what is not clear to ourselves we cannot hope to 
make clear to others. I have known cases where subject teachers have com- 
plained about the ‘poor English’ used by certain candidates answering exam- 
ination questions in history, geography and science when those same candi- 
dates have written fluent and interesting English essays; the point is, of course, 
that in the latter they were writing about their personal experiences, while 
their ‘poor English’ in other subjects simply indicated that they had not 
properly learnt the material appertaining to those subjects. Hence, the sub- 
ject teacher who complains to the English staff had usually better put his 
own house in order first! In connection with this, one sometimes feels that 
many students today are under a good deal of pressure to study subjects— 
especially scientific subjects—which are not entirely congenial to them, and 
that the ‘poor English’ of which examiners (even at University level) com- 
plain, is really an indication of the failure of many students, when left on 
their own, to come to grips with a subject which has been ‘spoon-fed’ to 
them at lower stages. 

There is, however, another aspect of ‘poor English’ which I believe to be 
of equal, if not greater importance. This aspect, again, has little to do with 
grammatical errors, but concerns, rather, the stifling of imagination. I recent- 
ly read about seventy short stories all written by young people. The stories 
they produced were remarkably similar to each other, both in their merits 
and in their defects. They were all well-written in the sense that they were 
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to a great extent free from errors in punctuation, spelling and grammatical 
construction. Few of the ‘errors’ which students are asked to spot and correct 
in examination questions were to be found. But the stories were almost all 
unreadable—and for the same reasons. 

Their expression was ‘correct’ but cliché-ridden. Many stories were no 
more than strings of verbal clichés—‘Large rambling house—jagged fingers 
of lightning—earth seemed to tremble—felt he was not alone—heart thump- 
ed wildly—panic gripped him—paced like a caged lion—fearing the worst 
—laughter drifted across—sickening premonition—faint metallic click— 
flooded with light—dull thud—then the inevitable happened—deafening 
roar—strangely elated—face pale and set—slim figure—unruly fair hair— 
mop of golden curls—perspiration stood out on his brow—angry red spot 
—whistling bullet-—memories flooded back—that never-to-be-forgotten day 
—deep down inside him—lived in a daze—sprang to life—felt hot around 
the collar—rueful grin—landed a good job—had seen better days—the sun 
shone brilliantly from a cloudless sky’. 

The characters were drawn from a very narrow range of types. There 
were “Teddy Boys’, all with ‘greasy hair’ and ‘armed with knives’; there 
were unsubtle variations on ‘mum and dad’ or ‘Fred and Mabel’—‘ordinary 
people, just like any others’; anyone who was neither a “Teddy Boy’ nor 
‘ordinary’ was invested with the idiom of drawing-room comedy—'l say, 
old chap, you do look rather ill. Do come in for a drink’. (Has any living 
person ever really talked like this?) 

The location of the stories was usually ‘London’, specifically ‘the West 
End’. Sometimes it was ‘the South Coast’ or ‘the South of France’. There 
was no attempt to particularise any of these localities and one got the im- 
pression that the writers were not well acquainted with them at first-hand; 
at the same time there seemed to be very few attempts to set stories in back- 
grounds with which the writers, presumably, were more familiar. 

Many writers essayed the same kind of perfervid, hysterical tone, using 
devices like repeated rhetorical questions—“Why had I come back? Had I 
not suffered enough?—nay, more than enough, a thousand times more than 
enough!’; or inversions like “Gone were the blue skies . . .’; or repetitions 
like “She had gone, gone because of me’, ‘no-one could help me now, no 
one’, ‘I cannot move, I cannot, I cannot’; ‘they have still their memories, 
memories of the past’ (sic). One is tempted to see in all this the unfortunate 
influence of Edgar Allan Poe; at any rate, these are all his devices. Here is 
the opening of his story The Black Cat: ‘For the most wild yet most homely 
narrative which I am about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. Mad 
indeed would I be to expect it... . Yet, mad am I not—and very surely do 
I not dream. But tomorrow I die, and today I would unburden my soul . . . 
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these events have terrified—have tortured—have destroyed me...’ Poe 
brings it off, but he is very hard to imitate, his effects are so close to farce. 

Plots involved the utmost horrors—the onset of blindness, of painful and 
incurable disease; suicide; murder; brutal revenge; pointless violence; drug 
addiction; street killings—yet left the reader unmoved; our minds weary of 
generalised horror in literature, we need to be interested in a character, to 
care what happens to him. However, it was interesting to see that frequently 
the writers’ own powerful feelings had sought expression in terms of a 
hackneyed plot. Many of the stories concerned the return of a character to 
childhood scenes, only to find parents gone, neighbours changed, old ac- 
quaintances no longer able to recognise him. Sometimes the return home 
was accompanied by feelings of guilt, of having let parents down, of having 
to deceive them, or of envy of others who had been more successful. Doubt- 
less the loneliness, isolation and insecurity, the sense of change involving loss, 
the fear of failure and corresponding wish to escape before failure came, felt 
by so many of the characters in the stories were also really and deeply felt 
by the writers themselves. Sometimes the other side of the coin was apparent 
in episodes concerning Sales Managers, first-class meals in expensive restau- 
rants, binges, airports, and business trips in Comets. 

The implication of all this seems to be that mass-literacy has indeed led 
to a fairly high standard of technical competence in reading and writing, 
but also to the canalisation of powerful individual feelings into certain stock 
responses. This conclusion will be new to few, yet it is disturbing to find 
the storyteller’s art practically dead among young people today because there 
is only one story to tell, one set of characters to move in one set of patterns. 
Yet there are still many people who believe that ‘poor English’ is primarily 
the result of inadequate teaching of grammatical rules. Every person is 
unique and his experiences are thus unique; he must be taught to value his 
individuality and at the same time to attempt to bring it into worthwhile 
relationship with the common weal. Today, instead of trying to develop 
as individuals in our private lives and conforming in our social lives, we try 
to conventionalise our personalities but at the same time pursue purely selfish 
ends in our ‘public’ careers! “Poor English’ is directly the result of the 
growth of our kind of civilisation; a generally high standard of living, since 
it is based on mass-production, requires mass-conformity. Some may feel 
that spiritual impoverishment is not too high a price to pay for widespread 
material prosperity; we should all realise, however, that the prevalence of 
literacy and the prevalence of ‘poor English’ is not a paradox, but rather, 
cause and effect. 

If short-story writing is used as a medium for improving English expres- 
sion, it should be remembered that the popular magazine type of story 
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provides an unsatisfactory model. This type usually depends for its effect on 
a ‘twist’ in the plot or some similar technical trick, and requires an expert 
to give it any originality. It is best to direct pupils’ attention away from 
technical slickness and towards the utilisation of their personal experience; 
stories should not necessarily be autobiographical, of course, but writers 
should be encouraged to use persons, localities and incidents they have met 
with in real life. This may at first result in some diffuseness and loss of the 
tautness in construction a short story really needs, but it is better that a story 
should be original and lively in its materials and expression rather than 
mechanically ‘neat’ and no more. 

Would-be short-story writers may learn something from comparing stories 
of the ‘neat twist’ type with stories which aim at building-up gradually an 
overall significance through the careful use of detailed realistic material. 
O. Henry's The Furnished Room is a good example of the former category. 
A lover seeking his beloved, rents a room and strongly suspects that it has 
recently been occupied by the woman he yearns for; the landlady dashes 
his hopes and, despairing, he kills himself in the room. At the end, the land- 
lady casually reveals to an acquaintance that the previous occupant of the 
room was, in fact, the girl in question; she also killed herself there; the land- 
lady hid the fact of the suicide from the man lest he refuse to engage the 
room. Thomas Hood’s A Tale of Terror is another example of this category, 
and more cleverly constructed. A balloonist, let down by his colleague, calls 
for a volunteer to accompany him on a trip. Aloft, he discovers the volun- 
teer to be an escaped lunatic; the lunatic wishes to go to the moon and insists 
on lightening the balloon to get there quicker. Finally he tells the balloonist 
that one of them must throw out the other. The story ends with them locked 
in a struggle; the reader, however, is not ‘left in the air’ because the author 
says at the start that he had the story from the lips of the balloonist himself 
—he, apparently, was the survivor. Amateurs are unlikely to achieve satis- 
factory results in essaying this ‘neat twist’ type of short story; in any case, 
such stories, even the best, rarely stand up to a second reading. 

More profitable models are stories in the second category, two examples 
of which are Emest Hemingway's The Killers and James Joyce’s A Painful 
Case. The former could easily have become a conventional gangster story. 
Instead, our attention is directed to the different responses of a group of 
individuals to an intended act of violence. Ole, the victim-to-be, abjectly 
abandons all hope; Sam, the cook, pretends he’s never heard about it; George 
attempts intervention but finally decides ‘you better not think about it’ and 
with a Pilate-like gesture ‘reached down for a towel and wiped the counter’; 
Nick makes a positive intervention, then decides to run away. The story 
sets up echoes in the mind—we think of similar attitudes to the Crucifixion, 
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to the H-bomb, to a street fight. A Painful Case has little ‘plot’; Mr. Duffy 
gives up his friendship with a lonely married woman because of his reluctance 
to form any emotional ties; the woman takes to drink and is killed; Mr. 
Duffy is at first appalled by her death, then revolted by it; then, momentarily, 
he feels remorse and compassion, but finally his selfish desire to be ‘uncom- 
mitted’ wins the day. The implication is that because he has stifled natural 
craving for sympathy and affection within himself he has destroyed life itself, 
not only Mrs. Sinico’s life but his own too. Joyce’s detail is at once highly 
particularised and symbolically significant. Mr. Duffy lives in the Dublin 
suburb of Chapelizod, ‘as far as possible from the city of which he was a 
citizen’; his little room is austerely furnished with iron and plain wood, black 
and white; in his desk is ‘an over-ripe apple . . . left there and forgotten’ (his 
repressed emotions?); he has deserted the Irish Socialist Party, apparently out 
of an intolerance of ordinary human weakness, and declares ‘No social revo- 
lution . . . would be likely to strike Dublin for some centuries’. As he reads 
the news of Mrs. Sinico’s death, the cabbage which ‘began to deposit a cold 
white grease on his plate’ seems to symbolise the gradual atrophy of the 
emotion aroused in him by reading of the lady’s death; later, similarly, “his 
breath . - condensed in the wintry air’. Mrs. Sinico, rejected by him, be- 
comes ‘intemperate’, Duffy himself lives by a ‘disused distillery’. ‘No blame 
attached to anyone’ the Coroner had said, and Mr. Duffy is finally able to 
exonerate himself, at the cost of utter isolation. 
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THE WINCHESTER BOOK OF VERSE 


I AM SURPRISED that Mr. Gibson did not read my brief review rather 
more carefully before loosing his diatribe against it. I invite him to look at 
it again to ascertain for himself that: 

(a) I did not apply the adjective ‘deplorable’ to the process of learning 
by heart. 

(b) I actually quoted with approval a sentence by Geoffrey Grigson extol- 
ling the value of knowing poems by heart. 

(c) My strictures were directed against the practice (undeniably ancient) 
of ‘learning by rote’ as exemplified by the Winchester Book of Verse, 
and as recommended by the Headmaster of Winchester in his preface. 

In case Mr. Gibson still needs my views spelt out for him at length, I will 
explain that I advise my students to create two or three times a term some 
classroom occasion (perhaps a poetry-speaking festival, or the tape-recording 
of a poetry programme) when the pupils speak aloud poems which they 
have chosen to memorise because they enjoy them. Unlike the Headmaster 
of Winchester (and Mr. Gibson?) I see no value in ‘unintelligent memorisa- 
tion’ of poems which have been neither enjoyed nor understood; and the 
conception and execution’ of this anthology seem to me to do small credit 
to the school which provides its title. 

I suspect that Mr. Gibson's outburst must have been triggered off by the 
reference in my review to ‘antiquated customs still celebrated in our principal 
public schools’. This phrase was strictly relevant to the book under review, 
since Mr. Lee explicitly offers the experience gained in the weekly period 
of ‘Lines’ at Winchester as something that lesser schools would do well to 
imitate; I hoped (and still hope) that they won't. I do not regard the public 
schools as sacrosanct institutions, and I shall continue to apply to them and 
their products the same standards of judgement which I would use in relation 
to any other type of school. 








FRANK WHITEHEAD 


THE AVERAGE CHILD 


ODDLY ENOUGH, I saw in your Winter 1960 number K.F.’s notice of my 
book, The Education of the Average Child, on the same day as I received word 
that it was reprinting. 
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The book was published in October 1959 and received exceptionally wide 
and favourable notice in the national and educational press; K.F. attempts 
to damn it utterly. Perhaps the reviewers are all out-of-step except our 
anonymous K.F., but this seems hardly likely. 

K.F. quite deliberately chose to foist his peevishness, sarcasm, and down- 
right inaccuracy upon your readers under guise of a review; it is only fair, 
therefore, that they be given the chance to see the testimony of other re- 
viewers. 

K.F. states that he does not ‘find the book stimulating’. The description 
of ‘the system’ is ‘inchoate’, the exposition of the ‘writer’s philanthropic 
views’ ‘widely scattered’, the phraseology in part ‘oleaginous’, the book 
‘badly arranged, and the end arrives with no clear idea of exactly how the 
scheme works’—poor end! His ‘real objections [are his others, then, unreal] 
are that a reader wanting information about the method of education advo- 
cated has a very tortuous search, and is not advised on surmounting the 
obstacles he would encounter’. 

Contrast the following: 

Mark Rutherford (The New Era) says: “Here is a book to captivate and 
inspire any teacher working in a Secondary Modern School, for it is a suc- 
cinct account, entirely devoid of educational j jargon, of an approach to and 
methods for the education of the av erage child’. 

J. E. Sadler (Education for Teaching) finds that the book * is written vividly 
and frankly. The reader can feel that the work is “in progress”, that here 
is a Secondary Modern School achieving a sense of purpose without the 
incentives of external examinations’. 

Professor Dent (Schoolmaster) writes: ‘He [the author] gives readers plenty 
of opportunity, not only to examine his claims but also to test the methods: 
in addition to describing how to apply them and the results he and his staff 
achi-ved with them, he includes over 100 pages of job cards, in ten subjects 
ranging from creative writing to elementary building’; Professor Tibble 
(Forum), writes that ‘here is a sincere and thorough and sensible attempt 
to put into practice what so often remains as lip service’. 

Some time ago Mr. David Holbrook took to task a leader writer in the 
T.E.S. for calling secondary modern children ‘louts’. K.F. is equally lacking 
in humanity. He calls them ‘sows’ ears’ and congratulates me (not seriously, 
of course) on my turning them into ‘a crop of silk purses’. He accuses me 
of a ‘lofty conception of individual worth because, in the words of a re- 
viewer in Education, 1 believe in “the Christian doctrine of the unique value 
of each individual” and have “tried to make my school a community in 
which every child receives the love of his teachers and the right of being 
treated as an individual”.’ 
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If K.F. can spare a moment to come out from behind his initials, it would 
be interesting to be told upon what basis he founds his own work in edu- 
cating secondary modern children: mine he is welcome to come and see 
any day. 

A. W. ROWE 
Headmaster, The Margaret Tabor School, Braintree, Essex 


MARKING COMPOSITION 


Mr. W. H. Mittins’ report on ‘Marking Composition’ in the Winter 
1960 issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH reflects an ungenerous attitude towards the 
secondary modern school which is to be deplored. 

Looking again at the three examples of compositions can we fairly believe 
that the writer of ‘C’ is likely to profit from the type of education that a 
grammar school provides? He has probably written a composition a week 
for three or four years yet his work does not suggest that he has benefited 
intellectually from his education. His gift is that of imagination, a gift which 
can and should be nurtured in the modern school; unless it is accompanied 
by academic ability it does not belong in the grammar school. 

It also seems relevant to wonder why Mr. Mittins finds it ‘alarming’ that 
many of his assessors thought that ‘while the writer of “C” is clearly much 
more likeable, the writer of “B” is more suited to a grammar school’. The 
inescapable implication that the ‘likeable’ child is more deserving of a gram- 
mar school place appears to me to be the alarming one. 

The modern school will never be accepted as a valid alternative to the 
grammar school until it can be generally seen as a school which provides a 
different sort of opportunity for the child whose bent is not academic and 
intellectual. When it is seen in this way then, and then only, is there hope 
of real success in the present structure of English secondary education. 

HILDA D. SPEAR 


THE OXBRIDGE PROPOSALS 


THE UNIVERSITIES of Oxford and Cambridge and those of the J.M.B. are 
in process of giving birth to a new, or at least fresh, paper in the Use of 
English as an essential part of their entrance requirements. The paper would 
be, presumably, designed ‘to test at sixth form level reading and writing’ 
possibly in ways similar to those already tried out in the Cambridge Use of 
English paper. In the Summer 1960 number of this periodical, Mr. Thomp- 
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son, the editor, dealt with this proposal more in sorrow than in anger; he 
regards such a paper as no more than treatment of symptoms. Poor English, 
he says, is an expression of lack of general education, and an adequate test 
exists already in the General Paper set by some examining bodies. ‘A test 
of this type, encouraging the candidate to read and to develop intellectual 
interests, is likely to be more fruitful than the proposed new paper’. He 
views with dismay the likelihood that ‘we shall have sixth forms assiduously 
wasting the time that should be spent on general education in preparing to 
go through the hoops of the new test, doubtless becoming more skilled in 
expression, but with nothing to say, thoroughly trained in comprehension, 
but never reading a book’, and compares this probable process with the 
O.L. English Language Paper ‘which has had some lamentable results for 
the teaching of English, so that English in a child’s fifth year (and sometimes 
earlier) in a grammar school is drearily conceived as practice in unprofitable 
skills’. 

This seems fair ‘classroom’ comment—it is fundamental that you should 
make sure you have something to say before practising saying it. But surely 
any Use of English paper is not intended to displace any General Paper? 
My experience encourages me to regard them as complementary. And is 
the O.L. Language Paper really so malefic?: Consider the teaching of English 
in secondary schools before its introduction—at least English now appears 
quite usually on the time-table! 

Recently the J.M.B. warned candidates at all levels that poor English 
would ‘matter’ in any paper; the following year all examiners noted a marked 
improvement. Clearly teachers in a very large number of schools, not only 
teachers of English, had done something about it. Improvement being seen 
to be possible, are the universities acting with any more than logic in seeking 
to set their entrants a qualifying examination in the use of English which 
will attempt, in Professor Oliver’s words, ‘to declare its importance and 
define its standards’? 

One can find fault with any examination, just as—it is fair to add—un- 
suitable preparation for it can abuse and distort its intention, but it is difficult 
to see real objection to such a paper as that projected which has a finite, 
sublunary scope of operation. 

Mr. Brown’s suggestion that ‘pieces of serious original prose etc.’ be 
handed round ‘more liberally paid’ examiners for ‘proper assessment’ (this 
is somehow different from marking), seems to me as ludicrous as it is imper- 
tinent. Are only candidates—perhaps embryo technologists, musicians, 
mathematicians or even literary critics—who can express their ideas and 
identities in ‘serious original work in prose such as engages their worthiness 
and character’ to be admitted to a university: This desideration of literary 
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articulacy in the cultured, the university-worthy is, to say the least, unreal- 
istic. Is ‘serious original work’ susceptible of assessment? If it deals, as is 
suggested, with the candidate’s specialist studies, in what sense can it be 
original? The whole conception springs from pedagogic megalomania—we 
can teach anything, therefore we can assess anything. 

I am an English teacher in a maintained grammar school, and I confess I 
am pleased to achieve any sort of promptness attached by any means in 
many of my university candidates—my colleagues and I would probably 
call it reasonable fluency. I noticed at Christmas that Mr. Brown’s school 
had achieved three or four open awards at Cambridge, one 2: Downing 
itself—in English. Presumably he has some connection with these triumphs, 
gained, perhaps, by some of those gifted lads whose reaction to specimen 
Use of English papers had been (so rightly), ‘ten minutes of moderate puzzle- 
ment' and interest, then boredom’. And it struck me, as at least possible, 
that Mr. Brown’s acquaintance with the problems facing English teachers 
in the great majority of grammar schools might be more extensive. 

It is from such ignorance that there arises this academic silly-cleverness 
which invariably plays hopelessly into the hands of the potentially philistine 
examiner, drawn from any discipline, everywhere. “This fellow suggests the 
impracticable, proliferation of different papers, multiplication of hairsplitting 
academics, subjectivism run mad. Let's get on with it!’ Quite unfair, of 
course, but what happens. 

Surely the way to influence the requirements of any established examining 
body is to produce actual suggested papers, stemming from the existing 
models, to test them and to submit them to the powers that be. To my 
knowledge, they are far from unreceptive of empirical suggestions of this sort. 
It is irritating to read, year in year out, petulant complaints about O.L. Lang. 
and Lit. but few actual, let alone ‘viable’ substitutes. Complete iconoclasm 
is always attractive, but tends to produce the reverse of the intention. Edu- 
cation can be regarded as one of the arts of the possible, and if we accept 
examinations, even in the Use of English, as part of it, we should act 
accordingly. 

J. T. EVANS 
Smithills Grammar School, Bolton 











New books from Chatto & Windus 


LET’S LOOK IT UP 
J. Webber 


Two books you've been waiting for to teach children 
how to use reference books and libraries. A series of 
carefully framed questions on selected topics lead the 
children to look up the information they need and then 
write up the information into short factual accounts. 
A Teachers’ Book gives an introduction to the method 
and supplies all the answers to the questions in the class 
book. 4s each. Teachers’ Book 2s 


New Queen’s Classics 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Mark Twain 
5s 6d 
THE LOST WORLD OF THE KALAHARI 
Laurens van der Post 
probably 6s 


(This abridged edition has been prescribed by the 
N.U.J.M.B. for ‘O” level in 1963.) 
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New Beavers 


WHITE EAGLES OVER SERBIA 
Lawrence Durrell 
5s 6d 
OFF BEAT: A BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 
Edited by —_ Whitehead 


New Royal Road Readers 


The Second and Third Companion Books comprise 
two sets of supplementary readers for the early stages 
of this course. Each set 5s 9d 


Send for inspection copies to 
“ - - + 40-42 William IV Street, London WC2 ~"> 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


Caz 


GENERAL STUDIES 


TOPICS AND OPINIONS (Second Series), edited by A. F. Scott. [Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.| 
SCIENCE, MIND AND METHOD, by R. W. Harris. [Blackwell, 9s. 6d.| 
BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SUNS, by Robert Jungk. [A Penguin 
Special, 3s. 6d.] 
Macmillan’s ‘Scholars Library’ must be one of the most dingily-produced 
series on the market. To it has been added Topics and Opinions (Second Series), 
another of those random collections intended to stimulate ‘active thought’ 
and ‘profitable discussion’. The writers are eminent but their prose very 
uneven, ranging from Dr. Cyril Garbett’s derivative and unfocused piece 
on “The Industrial Revolution and Religion’ to Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
beautiful description of the human eye. Juvenile delinquency, nuclear physics 
and poetry’s social function are taken in en route. For any school, however, 
to spend money on sets of this tinkering with miscellaneous ideas and imagine 
it is providing general education would be a sad delusion. Any self-respecting 
sixth-former gets this sort of thing from The Listener every week and has a 
right to demand something more sustained and purposeful from his school. 
R. W. Harris’ Science, Mind and Method would certainly provide it. The 
book demands continuing mental effort, and while the teacher must be pre- 
pared to interpret mathematically to an arts sixth, he must also be alive to 
the wider aspects of his work. The aim is to present ‘the mind and method 
of science’ by means of extracts from Plato to Professor Hoyle. There is 
much of the greatest interest and it is clearly the work of a wide-ranging, 
thoughtful mind. In particular, the Points for Discussion should be very 
successful in getting syllabus-blinkered sixth-formers to see beyond to the 
nature and methods of science. And yet, if a non-scientist may criticise, a 
doubt remains. Although Mr. Harris clearly states that the book ‘does not 
attempt to be a history of science’, its form, I’m afraid, almost ensures that 
it will be used as that; in which case it is open to exactly the same criticism 
as the sort of sixth-form text-book (there are such) that offers to teach the 
history of English Literature by means of an extract for appreciation from 
each major author and ‘school’ from Chaucer onwards. Can, for example, 
one get even an inkling of Darwin's mind, method or importance from just 
over a page introduction and three and a half pages of extracts from the 
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HARRAP’S SWIFT READERS: TOP FLIGHT 


Edited by T. ELDER, M.a., 
Headmaster, Kirkcaldy Secondary School, Kirkcaldy 
and R. WOOD, M.a. 

Headmaster, Valley Primary School, Kirkcaldy 


The Swift method—a revolutionary approach based on years of 
experiment—is a detailed method of improving the quality and 
rate of the pupil’s silent reading. Moreover, it provides pupil and 
teacher with a continuous assessment of achievement in terms of 
rates of reading and understanding. Top Flight the first Swift 
Reader to appear, is for pupils of 11-12 years and contains a 
widely varied selection of full-length stories, each followed by a 
summary (with blanks) useful for further testing and as an intro- 
duction to précis work. Each pupil has a Reading Progress Card and 
in return for a few minutes work after each lesson, the teacher 
acquires real knowledge about the reading of each pupil. The 
Teacher’s Book discusses the theory and the facts on which the 
method is based. In addition to detailed instructions, there are two 
sets of questions for each story, and answers and notes on the stories 
for the teacher. Ready May. 


THE SWORD-IN-HAND LIBRARY 
Adapted by HAYDN PERRY 
Around the World in Eighty Days 


Journey to the Centre of the Earth 


Two new titles in a series designed for backward readers who are of 
an age to demand a more advanced content than that usually 
contained in junior readers. Famous stories with an appeal for 
pupils of 11-15 years, but based on an approximate reading age of 
94, are retold in simple language. Illustrated. 2s. each 


THE HARRAP SPELLING BOOKS 


By KENNETH ANDERSON 
Senior Master, Plumcroft L.C.C. Primary School 


This series has been compiled in‘an effort to narrow the gap between 
the average spelling ability of primary school children and the 
standard of spelling required of them if they are to cope with the 
— work in up-to-date primary schools. The regular weekly 
spelling lists and exercises have been compiled after a careful study 
of modern junior English courses and schemes of work, and above 
all of the essays and free writing of many groups of children of the 
appropriate ages. Printed in two colours. 

Books 1-4. Ready May. About 4s. each. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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Origin of Species: Now the need for a wider understanding of science on 
both sides of the sixth is becoming more generally admitted, approving ges- 
tures must become precisely considered schemes. A more limited period, 
in which scientific development is considered in its social context, might 
offer profitable study (say, 50 years either side of the founding of the Royal 
Society); or the opportunity to follow the great scientific mind over sus- 
tained stretches of inductive and deductive thinking; or a more stimulating 
way to uncover the essentials of scientific method might be to follow the 
hint of one of Mr. Harris’ General Questions, ‘The ancients said everything 
but proved nothing’. However, one can only hope that future books with 
a similar aim maintain the width, life and seriousness of Science, Mind and 
Method. 

Nevertheless, one needn’t hang back, waiting for text-books. Considered 
merely in terms of its own subtitle, ‘A Personal History of the Atomic 
Scientists’, Robert Jungk’s Brighter Than a Thousand Suns is of compelling 
interest. The account runs from 1918 to 1954 and is often as difficult to put 
down as a detective-novel. Any objections to its occasional journalistic tone 
wither before the searching wind blowing from its pages, disturbing the dust 
of apathy and preconception. Gone, for example, is the image of the im- 
personal, white-coated seeker of truth and in his place simply a group of 
men whose science was determined as much by the interplay of character, 
conscience, ambition, prejudice and experience as by their intellectual gifts 
and training. Here, too, is the sad corroding of science from the free inter- 
nationalism of 1918-32 to a thing of suspicion and espionage. But the years 
after 1932 also saw the scientist being forced from his ivory tower and strugg- 
ling against military and political opposition towards something one can only 
call moral responsibility. (Ironically, Oppenheimer, who might have pre- 
vented Hiroshima by a little firmer stand in 1945, was indicted in 1954 for 
having expressed any humane, moral scruples at all.) Of course, no one 
knows what the result of any given scientific investigation will be or what 
use will be made of that result, but it is difficult any longer for the scientist 
to evade his human responsibilities simply by invoking the name of science. 
But the book does not over-simplify. Repeatedly it raises the most funda- 
mental questions, in a way that will provoke the liveliest sixth-form con- 
troversy, because they underlie a precise, present-day issue, where the 
consequences of any position can be followed through to practical effects, 
instead of remaining remote generalities. A variety of sixth-form General 
Studies might be based on it. In any case, the book should be in all school 
libraries and be prescribed reading for every sixth-form pupil, arts and science 
alike. (he stiff-backed edition is published by Gollancz and Hart-Davis 
at 21s.) J. CHARLESWORTH 





Principles of Précis 


M. H. REAY, M.B.E., M.A. Formerly Senior Mistress, Bexley Technical School fo 
Girls, Bexleyheath, Kent and 

D. M. SKEWS, B.A. English Mistress, Bexley Technical School for Girls, Bexleyheath, 
Kent 





This book is original in that it provides not merely a number of passages for 
summary but also approaches précis-writing step by step, showing in fact how 
précis should be written. Directions are clear and concise and the passages are well 
chosen and varied as regards content, style and difficulty. The book is designed for 
use in the two years preceding the G.C.E. Ordinary Level examination. 

Limp 5/-; Boards 6/- 


Précis and Comprehension Practice 


E. L. BLACK, M.A. Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester; Chief Examiner in 
English Language, Welsh Joint Education Committee and 

A. H. LAWLEY, B.A. Senior English Master, Heanor Grammar School, Derbyshire; 
Examiner in English Language for the G.C.E. Examination (Ordinary level), University of 
London 


This book provides a complete course in précis and comprehension, with some 
elementary exercises, up to the G.C.E. Examination. The material used is largely 
contemporary and much of it is taken from the kind of books and periodicals from 
which G.C.E. examiners now choose passages for précis and comprehension 
The book, which will appeal to both boys and girls, includes a varied selection of 
exercises of the types set by all the examining boards. Limp 4/6; Boards 5/6 


Middle School Comprehension and Précis 


G. C. ROSSER, M.A. Senior Lecturer in English and Tutor, Bolton Training College, 
Lancashire; Examiner in English Literature for the G.C.E. Examination (Ordinary level), 
University of London 


An excellently varied and stimulating collection of prose and poetry passages, 
drawn almost entirely from contemporary writers, which provides ample materia! 
for the important period before the General Certificate in English. The emphasis 
throughout is on some interesting or vivid experience or observation told in 
modern idiom. There are supplementary exercises on word formation, sentence 
combination and construction, synonyms, the meaning of common phrases, parts 
of speech, punctuation, clause analysis and general composition. 

Limp 4/-; Boards 5|- 


Write for inspection copies to: 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 


Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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READING 
UNICORN SERIES, edited by James=Reeves, published Hutchinson: 

SAVAGE GOLD, by Roy Fuller (ss. 6d.); THE TREASURE OF THE 

SIERRA MADRE, by Ben Travers (ss. 6d.); THE UNICORN LEACOCK, 

edited by J. Reeves (6s.); THE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS, by John Wynd- 

ham (6s.) 
THE BLACK CLOUD, by Fred Hoyle. [Heinemann, ss. 6d.] 
LAUGHING MATTER, edited by J. D. Stephenson. [Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d.] 
GREENTREE DOWNS, by M. I. Ross. [Longmans, 5s.] 
A HUNDRED MILLION FRANCS, by P. Berna. [Penguin, 3s.| 
Two of these books are collections. The Unicorn Leacock brings together 
about twenty of Leacock’s humorous sketches; Laughing Matter offers a 
sample of English and American comic writing. 

The other six books are adventure stories of one sort or another. Savage 
Gold and The Treasure of the Sierra Madre are both concerned with the hunt 
for gold, in the one by large commercial interests in East Africa, in the other 
by American prospectors in New Mexico. A second pair of stories give 
glimpses into a future devastated world, crippled in The Days of the Triffids 
by hostile and deadly plants that become mobile, in The Black Cloud by an 
emanation from outer space cutting off the sun. The remaining two tales, 
intended for younger readers, are about resourceful children: in Greentree 
Downs an orphaned American family emigrates to Australia; in A Hundred 
Million Francs a gang of French children become involved, through the old 
wooden horse they use for downhill racing, in crime and detection. 

The teacher of English seeking agreeable and not too strenuous reading- 
matter for class libraries and the fiction shelves of the school library might 
consider buying any or all of these books. On the other hand it will be no 
great loss if he passes them by. The most dispensable is probably Laughing 
Matter, much of which is familiar (e.g. Wells’ “The Truth about Pyecraft’ 
O. Henry’s “The Cop and the Anthem’) and some of which is fragmentary 
as well (e.g. passages from Three Men in a Boat, England, their England, and 
1066 and all That). Nor would The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, a rather 
unpleasant tale of seedy adventurers told in a deadpan staccato style, be much 
missed. Fred Hoyle, in the preface to The Black Cloud, hopes that his ‘scien- 
tific colleagues will enjoy this frolic’; only the minority of youngsters with 
a fervent interest in astronomy are likely to persevere with this mixture of 
abstruse technicalities and halting narrative. Of the two books for younger 
children, Berna’s is much the more vital and real. The freshness and vigour 
of his working-class characters and their environment score heavily over the 
rather anaemic middle-class niceness of Greentree Downs. 

The remaining three, by authors with well-established reputations, are 





*Creative Writing in English 


BY GORDON TAYLOR 
BOOK ONE 


REATIVE Writing in English is an 

English Language course essentially 
concerned with helping children to write 
and speak creatively but incidentally lead- 
ing to the G.C.E. examination at O level. 


Although a child should read many 
books, it is necessary that he should be 
trained to read in depth a few that are care- 
fully selected. The Eagle of the Ninth by 
Rosemary Sutcliff has been chosen to be 
read with Book One. 


The author says ‘In every chapter I have 
set myself three main tasks: to explain an 
important writing technique; to show how a 
master writer has employed that technique; 
and so excite the child, imaginatively and 
emotionally, that he develops the power 
which will carry him through creative work 
involving the technique he has been study- 
ing.’ 


John Ward's lovely illustrations wil! 
deepen the reader’s understanding of the 
text. 


SEND FOR A LOAN COPY 


NOW READY 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
18 BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1 

English and a loan copy of Book One. 


School.......... EES EE 
vu. of £. 611 





Please send details of Creative Writing in 








ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN WARD 


PRICE 9s. Od. 


TOPICS 


. The Power of Words 

. The Sense of Hearing 

. The Invention of Language 
. The Power of Visualisation 


Careful Observation 


. What makes Talk interesting 


The Inflected Opening 


. The Sense of Feeling 
. Rhythm and Scansion 


Reading Aloud 


. Writing in Pictures 


The Technique of Preparation 


. The Senses of Smell and Taste 
. Clear Instructions 

. Exact Description of Objects 

. Four Rules of Good Writing 


In preparation 


BOOK TWO 
(To be published shortly) 


BOOK THREE 
(Publication end 1961-1962) 


BOOK FOUR 
(Publication 1962) 


BOOK FIVE 
(Publication 1962) 


*A STIMULATING NEW SERIES TO HELP ABLE 
PUPILS TO WRITE AND SPEAK CREATIVELY 
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distinguished by the quality of their writing. Roy Fuller's clean flexible 
prose raises Savage Gold above the level of its conventional story. John 
Wyndham’s Triffids, the only book of the batch that is purely adult without 
being humorous or frolicsome, is on the way to becoming a classic of its 
terrifying kind and should make a strong impact on senior readers. In its 
Way it is as expertly written as the inimitable Leacock, who needs no recom- 
mendation at this time. If any of the eight books are to be read in lesson 
time then these three have the strongest claims to attention. 

Are any of the eight intended as ‘class readers’? Though Penguin Books 
have of late shown some interest in the school market, their Puffin Books 
—including A Hundred Million Francs—are obviously meant in the main for 
a general child public. But the other books here are all in special editions 
apparently aimed specifically at schools. Thus Savage Gold, which has also 
been published as a Puffin Book, is now strongly and attractively presented 
in Hutchinson’s Educational Unicorn Series. Greentree Downs and The Black 
Cloud also appear in well-known school series. Two of the Unicorns— 
Triffids and Sierra Madre—are slightly abridged, presumably for school pur- 
poses. If these features, together with the moderate prices, imply an expecta- 
tion of bulk purchase for classes of thirty to forty, one must hope that the 
expectation will be disappointed. Even if the traditional class reading of the 
prose ‘classics’ of English literature is justifiable, the same treatment could 
not reasonably be given to these books. Perhaps small groups of young un- 
fluent readers might profitably work with the simpler tales and conceivably 
an older group, such as half a dozen modern school fourth formers, might 
usefully read and discuss the Wyndham; but in general one or two copies 
in the appropriate library would seem the best use. In which case, the 
original editions—such as the Bodley Head A Hundred Million Francs—might 
well be more suitable than special school editions. 

W. H. MITTINS 


COURSES 


PLAIN ENGLISH I, by A. F. Scott. [Cambridge University Press, 6s. 6d.| 

PLAIN ENGLISH 2. by A. F. Scott. [Cambridge University Press, 7s.] 

ENGLISH FOR LOWER FORMS, SECOND BOOK, by G. F. Lamb. [Har- 
rap, 6s.] 

G.C.E. ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXERCISES, by D. Collins Leech. [Blackie, 
6s. od.] 

ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 4, by F. I. Venables, D. C. Whimster and M. H. 
Venables. [ Beil, 8s. 6d.] 

READING AND REASONING, by J. V. Skinner. [O.U.P., 5s.] 





BELL 


Just Published 


Chapters from the Modern Novel 
edited by T.D. TOSSWILL, M.A., Senior English Master, Rugby School. 7s. 6d. 


This anthology, intended mainly for use in the upper forms of schools, 
contains extracts from the work of twenty good modern novelists, British 
and American. Each passage is representative of a style of writing and 
displays a characteristic and important aspect of the author’s work. Brief 
biographies introduce the novelists concerned and questions are provided 
on each extract. 


* 


Pages from Natural History 
edited by J. D. STEPHENSON, M.A. Over 200 pages. 6s. 


This reader contains a selection of passages from writers on Natural History 
ranging from John Ray and Isaak Walton to authors of the present day such 
as F. Fraser Darling and Henry Williamson and including Gilbert White and 
Richard Jefferies. Much copyright material is included. “‘This excellent 
selection. . . . The quality of the writing is consistently high.”’ 

Times Educational Supplement 


English for Schools 


by F. 1. VENABLES, M.A., D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A., and M. H. VENABLES 
M.A. New and revised Edition. Bk. I, 6s. 6d. Bk. 2, 7s. Bk. 3, 7s. Bk. 4, 8s. 6d’ 


English for Schools provides an efficacious preparation for the G.C.E. English 
language paper which is at the same time a valuable course in English 
literature. The simpler facts and skills in English are covered in the first two 
volumes. Books Ill and IV encourage use of this knowledge and skill. 


Complete English Revision Course 
by C. W. TURL, M.A. 7s. 


Now in its fifth impression, this intensely practical book provides a 
complete revision course in English language at ‘‘O’’ level for candidates 
for G.C.E. and similar examinations. *‘An excellent piece of work. We feel 
-and are astonished to feel — that this is the first book of its kind to make 
a real contribution to our teaching.’’ A Senior English Master 


Applications invited from teachers for inspection copies 


G. BELL & SONS LTD. PORTUGAL STREET, W.C.2 
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A. F. Scott’s two books will do a very useful job in the lower (and/or back- 
ward) forms of secondary schools, and there is a lot in them that teachers 
in other schools would find valuable. The books are more positively con- 
structive than their titles suggest, and perhaps the keynote is imaginative 
simplicity: pleasantly illustrated, with interesting extracts, a variety of mater- 
ial for composition, and a full treatment of the basic linguistic mechanics. 

By contrast, English for Lower Forms makes the extremely basic extremely 
dull. It is the old-fashioned grammar-book; full of classifications and sub- 
divisions. The first chapter, for instance, classifies nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, adjective and adverb phrases, and has little exercises on 
each one; this is typical of the whole book. I would recommend it to newly- 
starting teachers who wish, overnight, to swot-up the grammar they have 
forgotten. 

Moving up the school we find another book for the “O’ Level English 
Language paper. Although the preface to G.C.E. English Language Exercises 
condemns the type of text-book which is ‘a rehash of old papers’, this book 
is itself little more than that: comprehensively useful with a wide variety of 
exercises and the advantage of the author’s experience as London University’s 
Chief Examiner in English Language. For the ad hoc treatment, this is as 
good a choice as any and, because of its up-to-dateness, probably better than 
most. 

English for Schools is more generally educative and contains an excellent 
selection of prose and verse passages—from Plato to Christopher Fry. The 
appended ‘exercises’ are disappointingly pedestrian and the authors seem to 
have an excessive pre-occupation with figures of speech. It is not an ‘O’ 
Level book but possibly a worthwhile book for “O’ Level forms. 

Reading and Reasoning takes us into the Sixth Form—the sort of Sixth 
Form that is more of an extension of the ‘O’ Level year. It is meant for 
Overseas English Schools (tailored specifically for the ‘requirements’ of the 
General Paper of the Overseas Higher School Certificate) and is the usual 
collection of extracts with exercises—material for comprehension, précis and 
essay. It is suggested that this book might be suitable for ‘non-specialists in 
English’—but if it were used I feel it would need to be supplemented by a 
course in English which is less restrictive, and my main criticism here is of 
the extracts used. They are sufficiently hard to give the minds of Sixth 
Formers something to grip on, but on the whole are depressingly ‘cerebral’ 
—the type one associates with W.E.A. Discussion Groups and investigations 
into ‘social problems’. This, from a broadly educational point of view, I 
find very limiting and forebodingly symptomatic of the increasing intellectual 
impoverishment of many of today’s ‘successful’ students, the ‘non-specialists 
in English’ in particular. In view of the approach of the “Use of English’ 





















































English for Maturity 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


A powerful plea for English as the core of education, 
and a practical handbook for teachers. ‘David Hol- 
brook brings to his undertaking tumultuous energy 
and strong convictions together with a genuine poet’s 
understanding of, and a good teacher’s concern for, 
quality in living. Certainly the book is full of vivacious 
advice and exciting methods. But what makes it 
significant is the mind which quickens the practical 
suggestions.’ WILLIAM WALSH in THE GUARDIAN. 
Library Edition, 21s. net 
Paperbound, 11s. 6d. net 


Iron, Honey, Gold 


DAVID HOLBROOK 


A companion to English for Maturity, a graded 
anthology in two volumes—ranging from the light- 
hearted to the serious, from Pope to Cocky Robin. A 
rich, unsentimental selection accompanied by brief 
notes. Part I, 9s. 6d. 

Part Il, 12s. 6d 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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Paper, it is a disquieting thought that this type of book may soon be in 
general use in our own Sixth Forms. 
JEROME HANRATTY 


WORDS 


THE SPELL OF worDs, by John and Joan Levitt. [Darwin Finlayson, 

8s. 6d.] 
GET IT RIGHT, by H. M. Burton. [English Universities Press, 6s.] 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROVERBS, by V. H. Collins. [Longmans, 115. 6d.] 
The Spell of Words is presented in four parts: ‘Language Changes’, ‘Language 
and History’, ‘Language in Society’ and “Language in Action’. It has much 
in its pages which is both scholarly and fascinating, and which will appeal 
strongly even to readers not hitherto much concerned about the language. 
However, it is certainly a volume which is better dipped into than read, 
despite the logic of its progression, and this I think because too frequently 
the text degenerates into a series of examples, and sometimes it is not even 
clear what point is being illustrated. This is one of the chief hazards of this 
kind of work, and stems, of course, from the other chief hazard, that of 
trying to plough too much of an enormous field. One could wish, for 
instance, that nothing had been said about place-names, rather than that so 
little should have been said so inadequately. One other factor gravitates 
against this book: it does not look in the least interesting; it has a dull cover; 
and inside, the numerous sub-headings and lists of examples give it the 
appearance of a grammar; so that only those who are already interested in 
the subject are likely to take it out of the library, and this must be regretted. 

The sub-title of Get it Right is ‘a key to everyday problems in English’, 
and the author has presented his work alphabetically by problems. The 
method is to give a right and a wrong example of usage or grammar, fol- 
lowed by an attempt to formulate a rule. Clearly such a book will be 
welcomed by those who find it difficult to find what they want in a formal 
grammar, but its usefulness is just as clearly limited. One finds ill advice, 
such as that, in formal writing, slang may be used so long as it is ‘put in 
inverted commas . . . you hope that it will be accepted as a sort of quotation’. 
One finds a broad use of grammatical terminology which it cannot be 
assumed will be understood by the sort of reader the author has in mind. 
This book will, nevertheless, be useful to many of those for whom it is 
intended, but it should be pointed out here that it is not designed for school 
children. 

A Book of English Proverbs is an interesting and simply presented list of 
proverbs and proverbial sayings and quotations, with the place and date of 





A delightful poetry 


series for Juniors 


POETRY AND LIFE 


Compiled by 


Nora Grisenthwaite, M.A. (Oxon) 


Principal Lecturer, Cheshire County Training College, 
Crewe 


A series of four poetry books for Primary Schools contain- 
ing poems which are worth reading and which children enjoy. 
Each book of poems has an accompanying teacher's book. 
These are invaluable and form an integral part of the series. 
Each contains :-— 
Introduction, on teaching poetry 
Teaching Notes on all the poems in the book 
Suggested gramophone recordings of poetry and folk 
songs 
A ist of good words 
A list of poems grouped according to subject-matter 
Suggested books of poems for Junior libraries 
With this series, children wiil find that poems are worth 
reading and do give great enjoyment. They will realise the 
relationship between poetry and life and how poetry can 
“‘light-up’’ or emphasise an experience or mood. The 
approach to poetry by using musical links helps children to 
this real and lasting enjoyment. 





Pupil’s Books |, 2, 3 and 4, in boards, each 5s 0d. 
Teacher’s Books to correspond, each 5s 6d. 





Write now for inspection copies 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
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their origin. It can be recommended for the school library, though it may 
well have to give place to more necessary volumes. 
FRANK MCCOMBIE 


THE LAWRENCE INDUSTRY 


LOVE AMONG THE HAYSTACKS, AND OTHER STORIES, by D. H. 
Lawrence. [Penguin, 2s. 6d.] 
MORNINGS IN MEXICO, AND ETRUSCAN PLACES, by D. H. Lawrence. 
[Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 
THE INTELLIGENT HEART, THE STORY OF D. H. LAWRENCE, by Harry 
T. Moore. [Penguin, 7s. 6d.} 
THE D. H. LAWRENCE NEWS AND NOTES, edited by Dexter Martin. 
[University of Alabama. ] 
Those who think Penguin Books may have been doing Lawrence more 
harm than good will want to ask why Love Among the Haystacks, dug up by 
Mr. David Garnett after the author’s death, has been chosen as the title-story 
for a collection which includes The Man Who Loved Islands, The Lovely Lady 
and The Man Who Died. it was worth reprinting, but it is far from represent- 
ing the Lawrence who matters. To guard against the conclusion that this is 
the same kind of stunt as that favoured by the less respectable paper-back 
publishers, Penguins might have added a note explaining their principles of 
selection and emphasis. The title-story and The Man Who Died are tacked 
on to four tales from the 1933 Lovely Lady volume, the two not yet men- 
tioned being—not Mother and Daughter, the best thing in that volume, or 
Things, or The Blue Moccasins—but Rawdon’s Roof and The Rocking-Horse 
Winner, both of them weak Lawrence. Etruscan Places is a book to re-read, 
but why not, instead of the inferior Mornings in Mexico, some of the (much 
finer) Mexican and New Mexican essays from Phoenix? H. T. Moore’s biog- 
raphy is useful for reference, and the Heinemann edition is in the libraries, 
but for making a paper-back of it there can be no good reason; notwith- 
standing the author’s decent intentions it does nothing to scrape away the 
encrustations of vulgarity, crudity and obtuseness that hide its subject. Mr. 
Moore is editorially associated with The D. H. Lawrence News and Notes, a 
typewritten circular which, in a letter I have been allowed to see, another 
American professor justifiably describes as an ‘atrocity’. 
J. C. F. LITTLEWOOD 











The 
Albemarle Book of 
Modern Verse 
for Schools 


Tuis anthology, compiled by F. E. S. Fayn, B.a., 
contains over 500 poems of the last thirty-five 
years— with the main emphasis on the last 
twenty years. Volume Two, for upper forms, 
will be published in June, and Volume One, 


for the middle school, in early autumn. 
each volume 7s. 


JOHN MURRAY §0 ALBEMARLE STREET LONDON WI 
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MILTON 


A CRITIQUE OF PARADISE LOST, by John Peter. [Longmans, 25s.] 

This book brings, with good sense and good humour, a sharp critical intelli- 
gence to a reading of Paradise Lost. Whether observing or practically engaged 
in the continuing discussion about Milton’s position as a poet, unprejudiced 
lovers and students of literature will welcome Mr. Peter as a guide who, 
while declaring that “Paradise Lost remains a voem for all to read and ponder’, 
shows that it has a damagingly large number of radical deficiencies and faults. 
What we are grateful for is a deep interest in the poem as it is and not as an 
epic by a claimed approximate compeer of Homer. The superhuman subject 
matter of Paradise Lost is one factor that has tended to impart a similar more- 
than-human stature to its author; the Grand Style is another. Milton must 
be read, like all other poets and all writers whatsoever, as ‘a man speaking 
to men’. 

Mr. Peter’s intention is to aid in the oversetting of (what is still to many) 
a romantically revered gigantic idol, and in the establishing of the real poet 
of flesh and blood. His method—having obviously read with great care the 
whole poem—is to take the main thematic sections and to examine them 
with a view both to their permanent worth and to their kind and quality 
as answering Milton’s own declared aims. The sections are these: God and 
his Angels, Satan and his Angels, the War in Heaven, Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, the Fall, Consequences of the Fall. 

We are shown, one would think beyond any possibility of disagreement, 
that in many of the key matters of the poem Milton is not clear about what 
he is doing. God, for instance, is an unacceptable mixture; his greatness, 
which we are of course asked to accept without question, is undermined by 
an all-too-human rage and spite: “he is a heterogeneous complex of ingred- 
ients, part man, part spirit, part attested biblical Presence, and part dogma’. 
It is the Son in Paradise Lost who has our respect. God's angels also are 
inconsistently conceived: sometimes they are spirit and sometimes they are 
body. When Milton talks about their digestions and other physical functions 
he is (Mr. Peter points out) ‘conditioning and cramping our responses’; it is 
Milton who by insisting that we attend to these footling details makes us 
niggling and distrustful; we find it impossible to respond with the fullness 
Milton desires. Again, there is often a strong weighting of the scales against 
Satan, words of censure coming straight from the poet’s own lips, and the 
import of these words often conflicting with the imaginative sympathy felt 
by the poet for his great rebel against God’s omnipotence. There is a similar 
creative sympathy for Adam and Eve in the central Book IX, the Book of 
the Fall, and we feel that God’s attitude is unjust: Mr. Peter asks, “Why 
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should Adam’s bad deeds be attributed to his personal and unfettered choice 
while his good ones are attributed to God?’ 

Mr. Peter is aware that he may be challenged for pursuing certain points 
a long way. But he seems to me unassailable when he states ‘It is no use 
arguing that to read with this degree of intentness is to read the poem amiss. 
The poet himself has conditioned the degree of our intentness with his per- 
sistent explanations and interpretations, to which it has become adjusted’. 

But there is no lack of discriminating praise in A Critique of Paradise Lost. 
There are magnificent passages in Milton’s presentment of Satan, not only 
in his aspect of grand rebel but also in the mixture of power and weakness 
that he is. The devils are adroitly introduced and enlarged upon. The great 
debate in Hell is both a straight debate and a skilfully “dramatised account of 
Satan’s inner motives’. Satan is immensely impressive as he approaches earth 
at the end of Book Il. The Book of the Fall has an impressive alternation 
of lavish description and nuances in the speeches. Satan’s soliloquy here is 
dramatic in its shifts of feeling. The sense of the haven that Paradise is, is 
convincingly combined with the menacing presence of Satan. 

It is on a positive note that Mr. Peter’s book ends, with a reminder more- 
over of Milton’s strength in blindness and adversity. In fact, Mr. Peter may 
seem to many readers to be over-generous on his very last page. No fair 


reader will want to dispute Milton’s successes in Paradise Lost. But it is also 
true that ‘the confusion of spirit and matter which pervades the whoie narra- 
tion’ (Johnson) parallels the division in the sensual self-repressed Puritan, and 
the heavy artificiality of the bulk of the verse of the poem really represents 
an evasion of clear thinking and clear feeling. 


H. COOMBES 


THE SHAKESPEARE INDUSTRY 


JOHN WEBSTER: THE WHITE DEVIL, edited by John Russell Brown. 
[‘The Revels Plays’, Methuen, 215.] 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, edited by James 
Winny. [Hutchinson's English Texts, 7s. 6d.] 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: TWELFTH NIGHT, edited by Bernard Lott. 
[‘New Swan Shakespeare’, Longmans, Cloth, 6s. 9d.; Paper, 4s. 6d.| 

The details in Webster’s plays, the allusions and puzzles of an oblique style, 

demand a full commentary, and Mr. Brown provides learning in abundance 

in his notes, explaining much that previous editors of The White Devil have 

let pass. In his critical introduction he properly avoids explanation, attempt- 

ing rather to display the rich subtlety of Webster’s art in a play which 

remains finally inexplicable. He stresses the ‘immediacy of the dialogue 
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which draws the audience momently towards the individual character’, and, 
at the same time, the close attention required to comprehend the shifting 
values and ‘sudden changes in action and sentiment’ which are part of the 
dramatist’s technique. This intelligent approach leads to a convincing account 
of the characters as revealing in themselves the virtues they despise, or the 
sins they condemn. If anything, Mr. Brown is himself over-subtle, and 
hardly allows Webster’s deliberate crudities, apparent in surface excitements 
of action and dialogue, their power in marking out the play’s immediate 
dimensions and meaning. But his views are backed by experience in pro- 
ducing it, and he really has something to say. In addition, he has discovered 
much that is new about the date, sources and text. Altogether, this is a most 
impressive edition. 

In his introduction to Troilus and Cressida, James Winny writes as if he is 
addressing teachers or senior undergraduates; it is a good essay, stressing 
Shakespeare’s ‘bitter purpose’, the play’s concern with things as they are, 
and the central function of the imagery, especially of Time, in conveying 
this. It is all a shade too serious, and ignores the play’s rich comedy, and its 
acting quality, features which could be very attractive to sixth-formers; but 
this is a highly competent edition, and how refreshing it is to see the less 
familiar Shakespeare made available in this form. There is a page-by-page 
glossary, a commentary, and a selection of critical excerpts at the end. If 
this aims high, Bernard Lott has lowered his sights to ground level in editing 
Twelfth Night for ‘O’ Level candidates. He tries to present the play ‘in the 
simplest way’, chopping it into plots and characters, and explaining all words 
outside the ‘3,000 most commonly used English root-words’. The result is 
unfortunately a dull work which invites little response from its user, and 
which looks very insipid by the side, for instance, of J. H. Walter’s recent 
lively and questioning edition of this play. 

R. A. FOAKES 


THE POEMS, by Shakespeare, edited by F. T. Prince. [Methuen, “The Arden 
Shakespeare’, 215.] 

PATTERNS IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY, by Irving Ribner. [Methuen, 
215. 

ho RIVAL, by Robert Gittings. [ Heinemann, 18s.] 

This volume of the new ‘Arden Shakespeare’ will be generally welcomed. 

Comprising Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, and The Phoenix 

and Turtle, it replaces the earlier edition, originally prepared by Knox Pooler 

in 1911. In his Introduction Professor Prince considers the textual history of 

these poems, and then proceeds to a critical discussion. This section is full 

of good things, and read in conjunction with the notes, will help every reader 
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to reach his own judgement on works so lively and vivid as Venus and Adonis, 
and Lucrece, and as strange and great as The Phoenix and Turtle. 

In this study of Shakespearian tragedy Professor Ribner earns our gratitude 
for the breadth of his approach. He does not confine himself to the accepted 
tragic group, but prefaces this part of the work with a discussion of Shake- 
speare’s Senecan foundations in Titus Andronicus, Richard III, and Romeo and 
Juliet, and the ‘historical’ period of this development in King John, Richard IT, 
and Julius Caesar. Here, and with the later plays, Professor Ribner is informed 
with the latest progress in historical scholarship and critical thought. Thus 
we are kept in touch (both through the notes and text) with the cross-cur- 
rents of critical opinion, and we can see how closely Professor Ribner’s 
argument is related to the Elizabethan theatre—its practice, the expectations 
of its audience, and the cultural background from which its literature de- 
veloped. The author holds a midway position, correcting the naturalistic 
bias of the Bradleian reading, while, at the same time avoiding the equally 
serious fault of the symbolic approach which almost ignores the dramatic 
element, the condition of Shakespeare’s art. As a commentary on the plays 
this book is admirable. But the commentary is only a minor part of the 
author’s plan, for he sets out to determine the nature of Shakespeare’s tragic 
vision, to draw our attention to the kind of moral statement here projected 
in dramatic form. It is in this part of his study that Professor Ribner runs 
aground. His thesis, in essence, and in the terms of its presentation, is quite 
inadequate to the nature of the material under discussion, and I cannot do 
better than to quote: ‘King Lear is a triumph of dramatic construction which 
in its total effect, like Hamlet and Othello affirms justice in the world, which 
sees it as a harmonious system ruled by a benevolent God’. “The damnation 
of Macbeth, no less than the salvation of Lear, may serve to affirm the feeling 
of moral order in a purposive universe upon which tragic reconciliation 
depends’. ‘Othello expresses more perfectly than any of the other plays the 
paradox of the fortunate fall through which the Christian world could pos- 
tulate a merciful and purposive God in spite of Adam’s tragedy’. Finally, 
the last sentences of the book: ‘After Coriolanus there is no further ground. 
Shakespeare’s tragic vision is complete’. Surely there are objections to this 
kind of approach? If indeed there is such a measurable, or describable entity 
as Shakespeare’s tragic vision, can it be characterised in these terms? Are its 
limits so easily defined? And further, is the complex of ideas and experiences 
we receive from the plays to be so readily concentrated in the aphorisms of 
Christian belief? Very few critics in history have possessed the intellectual 
power, the sensibility, and the tact necessary to this kind of interpretation. 
So, that Professor Ribner should fail, as many critics have before him, to 
expound the philosophical dimension of Shakespearian tragedy is readily 
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understandable; and, perhaps, not so much a reflection upon the critic, as a 
sign of his subject's immensity. Critics shou'd perhaps ask themselves—can 
it ever be done? 

Readers acquainted with Mr. Gittings’ earlier works on Keats will know 
what enjoyment to expect here. He is always interesting and informative. 
On this occasion he has turned his attention to one of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, Gervase Markham, an almost worthless plagiariser, much read 
in his own time, but since forgotten. Mr. Gittings suggests, quite undog- 
matically, that Markham may have been the rival mentioned in sonnet 86, 
the mysterious someone whom most editors have thought to be Chapman. 
Whether we accept Mr. Gittings’ rival-rival or not, in the course of the 
discussion we are given a fascinating picture of the political ambitions and 
conflicts of the Essex group, and we can see how various collisions of the 
age may have found their way into Shakespeare’s plays and poetry. 

B. C. SOUTHAM 


AS YOU LIKE IT, edited by S. C. Boorman. [University of London Press, 
London English Literature Series, ss. 6d.| 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, edited by James Winny. [Hutchinson, 6s. 9d.] 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
John Dover Wilson. [Cambridge University Press, Cambridge Pocket Shake- 
speare, $s.| 
HENRY THE StxTH, Parts I-Ill, edited by G. B. Harrison. [Penguin Shake- 
speare, $s.| 

TIMON OF ATHENS, edited by H. J. Oliver. [Methuen, Arden Shakespeare, 
18s. 

Pos Os THAT ENDS WELL, edited by G. K. Hunter. [Methuen, Arden 

Shakespeare, 18s. | 
Month after month they come out, the new editions. Some of the complete 
series are now catching up on their own tails, and the wholz business is 
coming to resemble the repainting of the Forth Bridge. 

Is the public’s appetite for Shakespeare so insatiable: Professor Boorman’s 
volume is one of a series advertised as edited for the most part by G.C.E. 
examiners; which suggests a clue to a great deal of this side of the industry. 
Such books as his are essentially crammers: not in the old sense, but offering 
a smooth easy way to the right answer, they encourage superficial reading 
by replacing passages and phrases which need some thought by inaccurate 
and feeble ‘translations’. Thus Mr. Winny announces that he has made it 
his task ‘not merely to interpret words and passages which every reader 
recognises as obscure, but to indicate and clarify difficulties which may pass 
unrecognised’. An obvious gift to the lazy schoolmaster. But the whole 
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tendency of these editions is to prove that, for the task in hand, school teachers 
are quite unnecessary. “Read Professor Boorman’, the blurb seems to say, 
‘and you needn’t bother about Shakespeare, but you will write the kind of 
exam answer which is much easier to mark’. 

Professor Boorman’s cute and cosy main offering is called a ‘critical com- 
mentary. The ‘criticism’ is restricted to the suggestion that prose is used 
for comedy and verse for more serious business (like love)—with the impli- 
cation that this is true indiscriminately of Shakespeare as a whole. The 
commentary is a canter through the plot, scene by scene, hinting how nice 
and clever it all is. Mr. Winny is made of sterner stuff. He takes the tough 
line with Measure for Measure (its ‘bitter and sardonic mood’ identifies it as 
a ‘satire’). He has such a wholesale contempt for this great play that it is 
difficult to understand why he bothered to ‘edit’ it. Mr. Winny is frankly 
afraid of some unpalatable moral truths; and the easy superiority of his 
up-to-date attitude to sexual license is not attractive. Of course if you cannot 
take what Shakespeare offers, with all his subtlety of response and organisa- 
tion, then you must provide something yourself, which is likely (as in Mr. 
Winny’s case) to be a vulgar and inferior substitute. His entire innocence 
of any of the critical suppleness needed to approach Measure for Measure can 
be briefly indicated by referring to his calling Angelo a ‘philanderer’, to his 
view that Shakespeare’s additions to his source are made merely to elaborate 
the plot, or to his finding in Swift an ‘easy urbanity’, ‘a later refinement of 
satire that has successfully outgrown its uncouth literary origins’ (in Shake- 
speare, presumably). 

If Messrs. Boorman and Winny cater for the lazy schoolmaster, Mr. 
Oliver looks more to the lazy undergraduate. As in so many Ardens the 
play keeps up a rather intermittent appearance among all the apparatus 
erected around it. Mr. Oliver, too, nearly rewrites the play in the notes; 
he explains that a trencher is a wooden plate, that a habit is a costume, and 
so on. The play is so thickly encrusted all round that the edition can hardly 
be intended for anyone but students; but Mr. Oliver must have a pretty 
low opinion of their abilities and interest. 

After this, Much Ado sans notes, sans introduction, sans bibliography, sans 
textual information, sans pretty well everything bar the text, is a relief. 
Almost it’s too bare, when for the price of three volumes like this, one could 
get the whole lot in Professor Alexander’s equally good edition. But at 
least the play is allowed to speak for itself. 

This leaves Professor Harrison and Dr. Hunter. Professor Harrison’s has 
been an admirable series, well presented, with the minimum necessary intro- 
duction and notes. Above all, to have what is virtually the folio text of all 
the plays so readily available may well help to prevent a second gathering 
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of unnecessary emendations. As Dr. Hunter says, his main job in All’s Well 
was one of clearance. It is excellent to be able to return in our everyday 
reading to something like what Shakespeare wrote. (Here Mr. Oliver, too, 
does well, and despite a still too heavy punctuation, his text has many sensible 
readings which make it more approachable than Professor Harrison’s Timon, 
nearer though that is to the folio.) 

Dr. Hunter’s is one of the best in the Arden series. His text is straight- 
forward and free of arbitrary additions, his notes on the whole useful and 
unobtrusive (though some seem pointless: for example, the note to ILiii.1.— 
‘miracles are past’—reads, “Cf. Hs, Li.67’; when we dutifully do this we 
find ‘miracles are ceas’d’: so what?). His introduction too—unlike that by 
Mr. Oliver who exaggerates the merits of Timon almost as if he had to find 
an excuse to edit it at all—is a judicious and interesting critical judgement 
of the play. Dr. Hunter is content to serve the play, not to force himself 
upon it. 

Two books, then, that are genuinely useful, one innocuous, one rather a 
nuisance, two very definitely objectionable. Perhaps the balance is the best 
we can hope for. All the same it’s a pity some publisher hasn't the courage 
to risk damnation and cry “Hold, enough!’ 

ANDOR GOMME 


THE LANGUAGE OF SHAKESPEARE 'S PLAYS, by Ifor Evans. [Methuen, 

255.] 
In the space of 213 pages Professor Evans examines the language and style 
of some 33 of the 37 plays in the canon; slightly fewer than a hundred pages 
are given to those from Hamlet onwards. He notes the characteristic verbal 
usages and their phases; he identifies and comments on the changes and 
development of the style. Knowledge of the plots and themes is on the 
whole taken for granted; or the content is generalised rather than summar- 
ised—for instance, that of Henry V: “The play is inadequate because it is a 
pageant, rounded off with a domestic scene, and a little bawdry’. This 
method has the disadvantage that if the reader happens to find such an un- 
supported generalisation unconvincing he will doubt the validity of the 
stylistic commentary. 

And so we come at once to the crucial weakness of this book. By now, 
a whole generation of critics has insisted that an appraisal of a poetic drama 
misses the essence if it fails in due attention to the language; but Professor 
Evans assesses the language without reference to the situation it is expressing. 
Thus, he quotes Claudio’s panic-ridden speech on death in Measure for Meas- 
ure, and says of it: “This could serve almost as an addition or a gloss on 
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passages in Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” speech’—as though, because the 
two men both mention dying, they are necessarily talking about it in the 
same way; whereas their attitudes are so different that their language en- 
visages different experiences. Or again, we have Leontes’ speech on the 
spider in the cup compared unfavourably with a speech by Othello, without 
mention that their respective jealousies are being used for distinct dramatic 
purposes. A final example is this sentence concluding the treatment of 
Coriolanus: “Unattractive the language of Coriolanus may be at times and 
on occasion incompletely realised, but on the whole it has been made most 
purposefully to serve the action’. This sentence is unintelligible unless the 
action is expounded, and would be meaningless if it were. 

Professor Evans is not always so unsuccessful. He is surely right to attach 
so much importance to the Bastard in King John; he seems to me revealing 
when, comparing the prose and verse in Henry IV, Part I, he says that ‘the 
creative elements, so far as they foreshadow the future, seem to be announcing 
themselves in the prose’. The earlier part of the book, concerned as it is 
with plays, many of which suffer less from the segregation of language from 
situation, is the better; throughout, details of interesting information are 
interspersed. But who is this book for? Experienced readers will find little 
in it that is new to them; inexperienced ones will find it difficult by its 
method, as well as sometimes, especially on the later plays, misleading. 
Teachers may find a value in it for occasional and judicious reference. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 
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